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Moral Instruction in the Common Schools. 
By State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner, of New Mork. 


At a recent educational gathering in Albany the 
statement was made by one who claimed to be an edu- 
eator, that morality cannot be taught in our public 
schools. The only inference to be drawn from this 
statement is that morality eannot be taught apart from 
religion. I am enough of an optimist to believe that 
this is a narrow and unjust estimate of the purpose and 
power of our public school. Education should be made 
compatible with and inseparable from morality, and our 
schools are the recognized and legitimate agents to 
make this a fact. 

Every consideration of good public policy, of healthy 
social condition, points to the necessity on the part of 
our schools of giving more careful attention to the in- 
culeation of morality in our youth, a moral training 
which will control and regulate conduct everywhere, in 
the home, in the school, on the street. The overwhelm- 
ing testimony of strong leaders in education to-day jus- 
tifies this demand and rebukes the theory that the pub- 
lic school is powerless to give this instruction. Over- 
whelming public opinion demands moral instruction. 


Need of Moral Guidance. 


Every true life must be guided by moral principle. 
Behind every well-rounded education must be a back- 
ground of rugged morality. We can not ask our teach- 
ers to give religious instruction, but we have a right to 
insist that they shall recognize the underlying principle 
of morality as a guiding force in life. The moment we 
admit that morality has no place in the school and that 
religious training must be substituted, we introduce a 
most dangerous element into our system of public in- 
struction. 

Morality is a fundamental part ofall religion. A man 
may be moral without being religious, but he can not be 
truly religious without being moral. To teach morality 
in our schools is to teach the mighty difference between 
right and wrong, and the advantage of always doing the 
right thing, that honesty is always the best policy ; it is 
to teach unselfishness, reverence for authority, respect 
for the rights and opinions of others, good conduct, 
good manners, courtesy (always the outward and visible 
sign of other admirable qualities), a taste for good read- 
ing, pure thoughts, generous actions, reverence for the 
Sabbath, for nature and her children, birds and flowers 
and animals. 

The people who believe in the best that good govern- 
ment can give, demand an education founded on moral- 
ity. More is not required ; less will not meet the de- 
mand of home or state. 


The Danger Line. 


We can not go beyond |the danger point. To teach 
religion in our schools would mean to teach sectarian- 
ism, would mean that one sect would rise against every 
other in a determination to strengthen itself, would 
mean a struggle for supremacy between religious sects, 
and the ultimate domination of the strongest, a domina- 
tion which would soon reach out into the state itself. 
It would mean that in our schools we would soon have 
an utter abandonment of intellectual and ethical train- 
ing, with every energy devoted to the propagation of 


sectarianism. We would soon have as many systems of 
schools as there were religious sects, for no teacher 
would teach a sectarianism in which he did not believe. 
The public school would soon vanish, or be left to those 
who embraced no religious belief. Would this be de- 
sirable? 

The destruction of the public school by religious con- 
troversy would destroy society and ruin the state. The 
state does not and never will recognize the right of any 
religious denomination to direct or dictate its public 
school policy. The state demands an education which 
never will be controlled by bigotry, passion, or prejudice, 
but rather by charity, kindness, and sympathy ; which 
will give mental, physical, and moral power, and which 
will stand for the highest type of citizenship, a citzen- 
ship which hopes and strives for the best good of the 
state and its institutions. 


Responsibility of Schools. 


Our educational history shows that a great change 
has been made in the agencies for the education of our 
youth since the early days of the republic; a change 
not entirely in kind, but in degree—a change that in 
many ways is startling tothe thoughtful student of ed- 
ucational problems, and which has thrown heavy burdens 
of responsibility upon our public schools. 

Formerly we relied chiefly upon the home and church 
to train our youth along ethical and moral lines, the 
recognized province of the schools being to give intel- 
lectual training and incidentally to supplement the 
work of the other two agencies, rather than to under- 
take the initiative. But there seems to be a continual 
transition in progress, by which the former functions of 
church and home—as related to moral and ethical 
training—have more and more devolved upon the 
schools. However such a change in conditions may be 
explained, the fact stares us in the face, and if our 
schools remain true to their traditions, must be neither 
ignored or slighted. Instead, we must, with renewed 
vigor and greater acumen, prepare to meet the demand 
which the public makes, and shape our action to the 
growing necessity of public school training along in- 
tellectual, moral, and ethical lines. That our schools 
have so far responded nobly to the demand, I know, 
and that their work in the last two fields has been of 
greatest value to the state may not be disputed by any 
at all familiar with present conditions. That they will 
continue to improve their work along these lines is un- 
doubted, and our duty to-day is to consider how the 
most satisfactory and helpful results may be obtained 
with the force and resources at our command. 


Necessity of Moral Training. 


The question of moral training admits of but one an- 
swer as to its desirability or its necessity. The truthis 
forced home upon us that intellectual training, unless 
balanced by good morals, is liable to become a danger 
to society and to our institutions. But true morality is 
the basis of religious teaching, and while the task of 
giving moral training without running counter to sec- 
tarian prejudices may seem delicate and difficult, yet 
even here success has crowned the efforts of conscien- 
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tious and intelligent teachers, and the ever-growing 
sympathy and devotion to duty of our teaching force 
may be relied upon to inculcate good morals in our use 
in a manner satisfactory to the reasonable demancs of 
the patrons of our schools. The work requires tact, 
skill, sympathy, and the spirit of a true moral nature, 
well-balanced judgment,and freedom from personal preju- 
dice. 

I sincerely believe that the most effective moral in- 
struction is incident to the personal life and character 
of a good teacher ; that our pupils during the period of 
elementary and grammar school life are peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to personal influences and quickly respond to 
the virtues of those associated with them as teachers. 
But the work of to-day calls for direct instruction, as 
well as that given incidentally by the personality of the 
teacher. How shall such instruction be given? 


Some Suggestions. 


1. Suggestions of admonitions to pupils regarding 
morality should emphasize positive good rather than ab- 
sence of evil. The best thought of modern times 
tends toward positive instruction, and less and less do 
the newspapers, platform, and pulpit present the un- 
clean consequences of vice and immorality. The term 
“don’t” is giving away to the more effective admonition 
—“Do right.” Virtue and morality are not now con- 
sidered to be the legitimate outgrowth of ‘‘slumming 
tours” or any other method of acquaintance or con- 
tact with things that are unclean. In the new theory, 
educators are keeping step with the world’s progress. 

2. True morality is a matter of practice rather than 
of belief, and can be expected only so far as the individ- 
ual has been trained to ready discrimination between 
right and wrong. In the training of pupils more op- 
portunity should be given the individual to draw his own 
conclusions, and he should be led to depend less upon 
the dictation and direction of his instructor. The 
former practice makes him strong and self-reliant, ever 
alert to exercise his judgment and prompt to obey the 
dictates of his conscience ; in short, develops conscience 
and makes of it the controlling force which impels him 
to a life that is charitable, just, and pure. The latter 
makes him weak and vacillating, waiting to be led by 
another, dependent upon the opinions of others as to 
what his proper course of action should be—a condition 
which leads to indecision, narrowness, and bigotry. 


To Develop Moral Courage. 


The treatment of the pupil should be such as to de- 
velop moral courage, the lack of which is so detrimental 
to the interests of gociety and the state, so productive 
of procrastination and hypocrisy. Without moral cour- 
age the man cannot live up to his knowledge of right, 
and grows to despise himself. No work the school can 
do is of greater value to the pupil than the development 
of the spirit which prompts him to stand by the right 
without flinching, even when the right is unpopular, a 
spirit which, as it grows with his life protects him from 
evil influences in all the phases of our varied social con- 
ditions. There is prompt recognition of the schools 
which send out young men and young women of charac- 
ter ; positive in their convictions of right and wrong, 
and pure in their lives. This is true of the past and 
the present and will be increasingly true of the schools 
of the future. 

Effect of Neatness and Order. 

Nothing has done more toward securing the results 
we are striving for than the training to habits of neat- 
ness, order, punctuality, cleanliness, good manners, and 
correct personal bearing. Habits of personal neatness 
and of order reflect in a degree, nature’s laws, the very 
basis of ethics ; punctuality becomes but an expression 
of appreciation of the rights of others; habits of po- 
liteness emphasize that respect for our fellowmen with- 
out which true social ethics de not exist; while good 
personal bearing is a common attribute of the great ma- 
jority of chivalrous men, a habit assiduously cultivated 
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by schools specially set apart for the training of men to 
command, and whose ideas of honor are the boast of 
the nation. 

In addition to the cultivation of these habits, and 
largely as a legitimate outgrowth from them, should be 
inculcated in the minds of our youth at an early stage 
in their school career a genuine respect for the rights 
of others, for the faith or religious belief of others, and, 
above all, for himself. Self-respect is fundamental in 
ethical development, and the training which makes a 
self-respecting youth easily develops the self-respect- 
ing man. 

Recognized by Law. 


The moral principle in education is clearly recognized 
by the school laws of many states. In our own state 
the statute gives school commissioners the power : 

“To examine persons proposing to teach and to inquire into 
their moral fitness and capacity ; to examine any charge af- 
fecting the moral character of a teacher, and if he find the 
charge sustained to annul the teacher’s certificate, by whem- 
soever granted, and to declare him unfit to teach.” 

Hear what the school law of the state of Maine di- 
rects: 

“Every public and private institution for instruction in 
this state shall use their best endeavors to impress upon the 
minds of the children and youth committed to their care and 
instruction the principles of morality and justice, and a sacred 
regard for truth, love of country, humanity and a universal 
benevolence; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, 
moderation, and temperance ; and all other virtues which or- 
nament human society ; and to lead those under their care, as 
their ages and capacity permit, into a particular understand- 
ing of the tendencies of such virtues to preserve and perfect a 
republican | constitution, secure the blessing of liberty and 
promote their future happiness, and the tendency of the oppo- 
site vices to slavery, degradation, and ruin. And it shall also 
be the duty of all teachers in the public schools of this state 
to devote not Jess than ten minutes in each week of the school 
term to teaching to the children under their care the ;prin- 
ciples of kindness to birds and animals. Said schools, while 
teaching the fundamental truths of Christianity and the great 
principles of morality recognized by law, shall be free from 
all denomination teachings and open to persons of different 
religious connections on terms of equality.” 

The teachers of Florida are governed by this law: 

“‘ Every teacher is directed to labor faithfully and earnestly 
for the advancement of the pupilsin their studies, deportment, 
and morals, and to embrace every opportunity to inculcate by 
precept and example the principles of truth, honesty, patriot- 
ism, and the practice of every Christian virtue.” 

North Dakota speaks : 

“Moral instruction, tending to impress upon the minds of 
pupils the principles of truth, ‘temperance, purity, public 
spirit, patriotism, respect for honest labor, obedience to 
parents, and due deference for old age, shall be given by every 
teacher in the public schools.” 

The laws of Oregon provide that : 

“A teacher’s duty while in charge of a school shall be as 
follows: To labor during school hours to advance the pupils 
in their studies ; to create in their minds a desire for knowl- 
edge, principle, morality, politeness, cleanliness, and the pre- 
gervation of physical health.” 

The state board in Oregon has adopted rules for the 
government of schools under its charge, and rule thirty- 
six provides that : 

“ Teachers in the public schools shall, to the utmost of their 
ability, inculcate in the minds of their pupils correct principles 
of morality and a particular regard’for the laws of society, 
and for the goverment under which they live.” 

The California school law provides that : 

“It shall be the duty of all teachers to endeavor to impress 
upon the minds of the pupils the principles of morality, truth, 
justice, and patriotism ; to teach them to avoid idleness, pro- 
fanity, and falsehood ; and to instruct them in the principles 
of a free government, and to train them up to’a true compre- 
hension of the rights, duties, and dignity of American citizen- 


ship. 
Labor and Capital. 
There are great questions of statecraft—problems 
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vital to the prosperity of all our people—which are press- 
ing for solution. These problems must be largely solved 
thru moral instruction. Who doubts that the greatest 
question in America to-day is the relation between cap- 
ital and labor, and the attitude of the great body of 
laborers toward each other. 

We have yet to learn the just proportion of the joint 
products of capital and labor to which each party to the 
contest is entitled. All our people have yet to learn that 
the right to labor is as sacred as the right to strike. 
Until this right is firmly established, and everywhere 
recognized, there will be no permanency to American in- 
stitutions. These questions are vital to the interestsof 
all our people. Inthespirit in which this question is ap- 
proached at present it will never be settled. It will not 
be settled until a new generation shall have come upon 
the stage—a generation that shall have been American- 
ized by the molding processes of the American common 
school, where each side to the controversy shall have 
been taught the mutual relations and obligations of 
every member of the human family to every other mem- 
ber. Nowhere else are all classes brought together; no- 
where else can the fundamental lesson of mutual toler- 
ation and forbearance be taught at all. The public school 
is the great leveler of classes. 

The world has learned that wars are destructive, and 
the peace conference at The Hague was the first step 
toward universal peace, a universal peace for which we 
have the promise of Holy Writ, and which is hastened 
by auniversal education. Great manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests will yet learn that industrial wars are 
destructive and ruinous to all. The vast tide of foreign 
immigration from countries where universal education 
is unknown has been a great obstacle to the settlement 
of this question. A more enlightened public opinion, 
which can only come with a broader knowledge, will help 
in its solution. But a generation taught mutual for- 
bearance, kindness, and charity will hasten its solution. 


Virtues That May Be Taught. 


The most stringent law upon the statute books of our 
state is directed against intemperance as a vice, and our 
public schools are required to teach the future citizen 
that “wine is a mocker.” Is not this moral instruction? 
Would it not be within the province of moral instruction 
to ask our schools to teach the wickedness of profanity? 
Would we offend the public if our schools took a stand 
against Sunday baseball, and the desecration of the Sab- 
bath? So with the whole list of virtues that go to make 
up a perfect character—honesty, frugality, patience, 
forbearance, cleanliness, reverence for holy things, and 
respect for old age. Who shall say that these things 
cannot be taught in the public school without trespassing 
upon the domain of the religious teacher? In so far as 
the perfect religious character embraces all these vir- 
tues, to that extent it may be that the school would be 
an element in religious training. But beyond these vir- 
tues, beyond these fundamental principles of correct 
living, the schoel need not, ought not, and must not go. 
Religious instruction of necessity means in the end sec- 
tarian instruction, because, in the present attitude of 
the religious bodies of our country, it would be impossi- 
ble to enter that field without arousing animosities and 
without attempting, by the boards of education or by 
the teachers, to foster and develop that particular sect 
or ereed toward which the board of education might 
lean or to which the teacher might belong. We can 
never have purely religious teaching in ourschools until 
the parents of our children shall agree upon the partic- 
ular kind of religious teaching that is wanted—and that 
agreement will never be reached. But even if we can- 
not reach such an agreement, we can never admit that 
our schools are Godless. They are not Godless, as every 
liberal minded citizen knows. If there is one principle 
dearer to the heart of the American people than any 
other, it is the complete, the total, separation of church 
and state. This was the one controlling principle upon 
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which our institutions were founded. It was the inspir- 
ing motive which led the Pilgrim and the Puritan aeross 
the trackless sea. Itwasthe motive that led the Hugue- 
not to the shores of Carolina and Florida. It appears in 
the constitution of every state in the Union and is imbed- 
ded in the heart of every lover of American institutions. 


Church and State. 


The entire separation of church and state, which is 
fundamental in our form of government, in a recogni- 
tion of the inalienable right of every citizen to worship 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, when he 
pleases, where he pleases, and how he pleases. While 
our governmental institutions recognize this right and 
protect our citizens in its enjoyment, that great body of 
avowed Christians, who, without distinction in regard 
to creed or sect, comprise the thoughtful element of our 
people, the true safeguard of our liberties, recognize the 
fact that we shall reach our highest development as a 
people only when every citizen worships his Creator some- 
where, sometime, somehow. 

These citizens must recognize the fact that when our 
public schools train their pupils to obedience, temper- 
ance, honesty, courtesy, justice and charity, the youth 
of our land will have that training which best prepares 
them to receive the great truths of religious instruction, 
and paves the way for the highest spiritual development. 
While church and state must, and should, remain sep- 
erate under our form of government, the school system 
of the state may in thie way be made one of the strong- 
est supports of Christian development among our people. 


Possibilities of School Teaching 


Is it not possible to teach the child that temperance and 
sobriety are essential to human happiness, and has it not 
been done in thousands of schools in this state without 
any charge of religious instruction or sectarian bias? 
Is it not possible to teach the child that he must not 
steal, and to do that is it necessary that the theological 
foundation for the doctrine of baptism must go with it? 
Is it not possible to teach the child cleanliness and fru- 
gality and economy without instructing him as to the 
theological basis of the doctrine of transubstantiation? 
Can we not impress upon the child, in the school-room, 
habits of correct deportment, gentleness and charity, 
without attempting to determine whether the whole 
human family shall ultimately be embraced within the 
all-enfolding arms of an universal salvation or whether, 
in obedience to the doctrine of election, many shall be 
called but few are chosen? Leave these theological dis- 
tinctions to the pulpit, and these religious questions to 
the home. But in behalf of those vast and ever-increas- 
ing numbers of our children who have no home in the 
true American meaning of the word; those children who 
are outside the refining influences of cultured and re- 
fined parents and homes, I plead for more moral instruc- 
tion in our schools. And when the twenty millions of 
school children in our country shall have added to their 
secular instruction, training along the lines I have indi- 
cated, we shall have a citizenship tolerant of the rights 
of others, courteous in its demeanor, more honest, more 
frugal, and hence better equipped to solve these great 
questions which, in America, must come to the fireside 
of every citizen for final solution. 


***So many gods, so many creeds, 

So many paths that wind and wind: 
And yet the art of being kind 

Is all this sad world needs.’ 


Paul saw the distinction between religious instruction 
and these essentials to a perfect character. There was 
no system of theology, no sectarian instruction in the 
final communication he makes to his church,— 


“* Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honorable, whatsoever things are just, whatso- 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.’” 
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Boston Vacation Schools. 
By Proressor F. SPENCER BALDWIN, University of Boston. 


Professor F. Spencer Baldwin, of the University of 
Boston, has furnished the Transcript a very interesting 
desoription of the public vacation school work at the 
Hub, incidentally giving some historic notes of the de- 
velopment of the new work. Boston, as he says, was the 
pioneer among American cities in the vacation school 
movement. The first school was opened in 1878 by a pri- 
vate individual. In 1885 the North Bennet street vacation 
school was founded. As early as 1872, however, the school 
committee of Cambridge, urged “the need of providing 
occupation for those children whose natural guardians 
are unable to doso. For two monthsin the summer the 
schools are closed. The scholars who can be 
taken into the country profit by the vacation. But it 
is a time of idleness, often of crime, with many who are 
left to roam the streets with no friendly hand to guide 
them save that of the police. Our system seems to need 
vacation schools in which the hours and methods of 
study should be adapted totheseason.” This statement 
puts with admirable conciseness the main reason for es- 
tablishing vacation schools. The plain need of getting 
the children off the streets first started the movement. 
Indeed, the chief value of the vacation school lies just 
here ; it keeps the children busy during the long sum- 
mer and thus prevents the demoralization consequent 
upon prolonged idleness. If the schools did no more 
than merely to furnish opportunity for harmles3 diver- 
sion to children who have no chance to play at home, 
this in itself would be a sufficient justification for their 
existence. As one superintendent of schools has re- 
marked, their utility “‘consists not so much in what 
shall be learned during the few weeks they are in ses- 
sion, as in the fact that no boy or girl shall be left with 
unoccupied time. Idieness is an opportunity for evil do- 
ing. These schools cost money. Reform 
schools also cost money. It is by no means certain that, 
considered in the light of dollars and cents only, it is 
not true economy for the city to spend money for vaca- 
tion schools.” 

The example set by Boston was followed by other 
cities. In 1894 four vacation schools were opened in 
New York by the Association for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor. Two years later the work was be- 
gun in Chicago under the direction of a committee of 
the Civic Federation. Schools were established in Brook- 
lyn and Cleveland in 1897, and in Philadelphia in 1898. 

Of the many vacation schools now existing in Boston 
the oldest is probably the North Bennet street school, 
which is now entering upon its eighteenth season. 
This school is open in the winter as well as in the sum- 
mer, industrial training being given here the year round. 
The report of this school for the year 1896-97 thus de- 
scribes the work : 

“During six weeks of hot weather, ten large, airy rooms 
are filled daily by children from the streets. The occupations 
provided for them are all manual and every effort is made to 
arouse and maintain a lively interest and regularity of atten- 
dance by means of thoroly good teaching, by abundant variety 
of work, and by the attractive and (whenever possible) useful 
character of the occupations. Among these are wood-sloyd, 
leather-work, typ3-setting, chair-seating, basket-weaving, 
plain sewing, fancy work, paper folding and drawing, clay 
modeling, color work, and kindergartens of two grades. One 
of the results of last summer’s work, which gave most evident 
delight to the children in the vacation school, was the reseat- 
ing of sixty-six shabby chairs, most of which were brought 
from the homes of the little boys who carried them back, 
almost as good as new, with boisterous satisfaction, thanks to 
their own skill.” 


Last year the total daily average attendance in the 
twelve classes was 301, and the expense was $1,208.49. 
In spite of the intense and prolonged heat unflagging 
interest was shown during the whole six weeks in 
almost all the departments. 

Another suecessful school, maintained by private 
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philanthropy, is the Tyler street school, conducted by 
the Denison House Social Settlement and the conference 
of the Associated Charities for Ward 12. In this 
school, which was established in 1895, the children are 
classified in three departments—the kindergarten, the 
primary, and the advanced class. 

“The industrial work of the advanced class,” says the re- 
port for 1897, “ consisted in sewing and carpentry for girls 
and boys respectively. A new feature of the sewing-room 
was ‘mending day,’ Friday, when busy groups were seen darn- 
ing, patching, or replacing buttons on clothing brought from 
the family mending basket. On other days the girls did 
‘practice work’ on sample strips until promoted to work on 
useful articles. A few advanced pupils learned something of 
cutting, fitting, and embroidery. The carpentry class com- 
prised two divisions, with work similar in character but 
adapted to individual ability.” 

The Massachusetts Civic League has maintained va- 
cation schools for the last four years. In 1901 the 
work was conducted according to the plan successfully 
followed in the vacation school managed by Professor 
John Dewey, of the University of Chicago. The aim, 
says the chairman of the committee in charge of the 
school, was “to open the eyes of the children as much 
as possible to the far-reaching significance of what they 
already dimly saw. . What was there with which 
these city children of six to ten already were familiar? 
The milkman and the corner grocery and the dry goods 
store naturally suggest themselves and are fertile in 
application, for they involve the whole study of the re- 
lation of city to country, the history of manufacture 
and commerce and the satisfaction of the universal hu- 
man needs of shelter, food, and clothing. The plan of 
the school was then to enlarge the children’s interests 
and train their power of observing, reasoning, and act- 
ing, by letting them see, and, what is more important, 
work out for themselves the methods of obtaining food 
and clothing. Cooking, sewing, drawing, modeling, 
reading, arithmetic, and writing all centered round this 
main plan.” The work of the school was organized in 
five departments: farming, shopwork, textile work, 
cooking, local history, and geography. The average 
attendance was 163, and the expense $1,415. This year 
the program will be substantially the same as that of 
two years ago, before the Chicago innovation was tried. 
There will be, however, some novel features, including 
amonglothers sloyd work for girls and nature study in 
connection with the children’s gardens on the Columbus 
avenue playground managed by the Civic League. The 
pupils will also make regular afternoon excursions into 
the country for recreation and study, twenty children 
being taken each time under the direction of two teach- 
ers. The enrollment for the season numbers 240. 

Besides the North Bennet street and Civic League 
schools, numerous other schools, both in the city and 
the suburbs are supported by various organizations. 
One of the largest of these schools is that of the Guild 
of St. Elizabeth in the South End. The splendid work 
of the Massachusetts Emergency and Hygiene Associa- 
tion, which has maintained since 1886 a number of sand 
gardens in various parts of the city, should also be men- 
tioned in this connection, altho this enterprise cannot 
be described within the limits of the present article. 

The public vacation schools maintained by the city of 
Boston, date from the year 1900. A special committee 
on vacation schools was appointed by the school board 
and $3,000 was appropriated for its use. Before pro- 
ceeding to organize the work the committee sent out a 
circular letter to parents in order to determine the ex- 
tent of the demand for vacation schools. Replies re- 
questing their establishment were received from the 
parents of 8,667 children, representing one-fifth of the 
membership in the schools canvassed. Three schools 
were opened the first year. The experiment was so 
satisfactory that the committee recommended an exten- 
sion of the work, and an increase of the appropriation. 
Accordingly, in 1901, $5,000 was expended and four 
schools and three playgrounds were maintained. The 
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average daily attendance was approximately 1,200. In 
the report for 1901 the committee expressed itself as 
follows regarding the results of the work : 


“The experience of the last two years warrants the vaca- 
tion school committee in believing that the vacation school 
should become a permanent part of the public school system 
in Boston, The large number registered, the average atten- 
dance in spite of all the allurements of vacation which would 
tend to draw the children away from the school, ard the com- 
plete absence of compulsory attendance laws—the interest 
and earnestness of the children, to say nothing of their evident 
delight in their work—certainly indicate a large return from 
the investment required.” 


This year the number of schools has been increased 
to seven, and the appropriation raised to $7,000. The 
resources of the committee are not, however, limited to 
the amount of the appropriation, as many contributions 
are received from private individuals. Over 4,000 pu- 
pils are enrolled. The teaching staff numbers seventy. 
The school program is exceedingly varied, including 
manual training, cooking, sewing, housekeeping, nature 
study, color work, basket-weaving, local history, story- 
telling, kindergarten games, music, and excursions. 
Special emphasis will be laid this year on the out-door 
features of the work, and classes will be taken into the 
country as frequently as possible. It seems ‘probable, 
indeed, that the vacation schools everywhere will in the 
future give more and more attention to nature study, 
carried on thru school gardens and field lessons. Such 
work affords opportunities to develop a side of the pu- 
pil’s nature which is not touched by the regular school 
studies, 

In a valuable paper on vacation schools contributed 
to the report of the committee for 1901, Miss Sarah L. 
Arnold, formerly supervisor of schools, indicates certain 
points in vacation school management which the ex- 
periments thus far made seem to have established. Says 
Miss Arnold: 

“1. Itis agreed that compulsory attendance or absolutely 
regular attendance is out of the question. However helpful 
the vacation school may be, no one can doubt that the week 

-in the country, or the day at the seashore, or the outing at 
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the park is better yet. In the majority of cases a 
rather irregular attendance seems to be inevitable. 

2. It is virtually agreed by all who have attempted the vaca- 
tion schools that the interest of the children abides with sub- 
jects which admit of manual as well as mental activity. Wood- 
working, sketching, painting, cooking, weaving, and cardboard 
construction are the favorites everywhere, and attempts to 
graft the purely intellectual studies upon the vecation school 
have uniformly failed. 3. Because the conditions of the vaca- 
tion school are novel and cannot be met by tradition it is in- 
dispensable that the teachers in such schools shall be women 
of quick wit, good sense, sound judgment. and ready resourcee. 
The vacation school is not the proper field for a formal, mechan- 
ical, or entirely inexperienced teacher. To solve this new 
problem a keen mind and trained thought is necessary. 4. If 
the vacation school must be, in many cases, the subatitute for 
a real vacation, it is admitted that whatever brings into the 
vacation school the fundamental elements of the real vacation 
is of greatest worth. If the children cannot spend the sum- 
mer in the country or by the sea, the vacation school should 
do something to furnish the normal out-of-doors life to the 
children. Under wise guidance the playground is the best va- 
cation school. It is not hampered by school traditions, it 
allows freedom in the open air, and yet it affords shelter and 
care. Pursuing the same thought, I should say further that 
the field lessons, the excursions, and the school gardens are 
the most profitable elements of the vacation schoo! course.” 


Closely connected with the vacation school moverrent 
in Boston is the experiment which will be made next 
year to promote a more extended use of the school- 
houses during the winter. The experiment grew out 
of the conviction that the expensive school plant of the 
city, representing an investment of over three millions, 
should be utilized te meet the social needs of the people. 
Something had already been done in this direction by 
certain progressive headmasters, but the scheme was 
not officially sanctioned by the school board until last 
spring, when a special committee on the “extended use 
of school-houses” was created. This committee has 
selected two school-houses in which to make an experi- 
ment. Lectures and entertainments will be given, ath- 
letic and dramatic clubs will be organized, and evening 
classes will be conducted. This undertaking is the be- 
ginning of a movement which undoubtedly will spread 














The New Edward Wyman School, St. Louis, Mo.-—John A. Harrison, President of the Board of Education. 
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widely, as the beneficence of mak- 
ing the school-houses influential 
social centers comes to be appre- 
ciated. 

The vacationschool has already 
demonstrated its value; its per- 
manence is no longer a matter of 
doubt. Regarded from a strictly 
economic point of view it has the 
advantage of utilizing school- 
houses and yards which would 
otherwise lie idle during the long 
summer vacation. The sociologist 
commends it both for its negative 
service in keeping the children 
off the streets, and for its positive 
utility in teaching the useful arts, 
and also in training the rising 
generation of the foreign quarters 
for American citizenship. Peda- 
gogically the vacation school is 
serving as an experiment station 
for the trial of new subjects and 
methods of instruction. Itis the 
educational laboratory of the pub- 
lic school system. The teaching 
in all the schools will be affected 
more and more by its influence. 
In promise of all-around useful- 
ness the vacation school move- 
ment is not surpassed by any other 
educational enterprise of the pres- 
ent day. 





we 


Improved Schools. 


Beautiful school grounds and 
attractive school-rooms are recog- 
nized as important elements in the 
essential education of children. 
The heart ofa child is touched by 











truth and beauty everywhere and 
is yuickly responsive with new life, 
inspired by the purity and refinement of its environment. 
As teachers and parents realize more fully the needs of 
a better ethical and esthetic training in our schools, the 
more attention do they give to the study of nature and 
the beautifying of school homes. 

Now there are among ourlarge and small school homes 
s)me attractive and beautiful and others extremely plain 
and even ugly. There are hundreds of treeless school 
grounds. While we should learn to be content with 
what we have and strive to make the most of our sur- 
roundings, yet we should make every effort to improve 
them. There is need of a grand revival in the adorn- 
ment of school grounds everywhere. There are none 
that cannot be made more beautiful and attractive to 
eye and spirit. The urgent need and the visible oppor- 
tunity should arouse our enthusiasm and inspire our 
efforts to make our school homes better fitted to add to 
the happiness and education of the children and more 
likely to stir to active life the better spirit that dwells 
in them. The aid of the boys and girls should be en- 
listed in this work, this service to other's as well as to 
self, whereby loyalty to school and its interests will be 
fostered. “The joy coming from helping make things 
go in their little republic will lead to future loyalty in 
the broader citizenship of community, state, and na- 
tion.”—State Supt. WALTER E. RANGER, of Vermont. 


we 
A Needed Step. 


Two thousand years ago the Great Teacher striving 
to place mankind on higher, nobler, and happier stages 
of life, said to the Twelve: “The fields are white for the 
harvest,” meaning there was work pressingly needful to 
be done. This may be said to-day more emphatically 


Main Entrance of the new Edward Wyman School, St. Louis, Mo. 


than then. The education that has been imparted has 


only made the harvesting more imperative. The ele- 
mentary school system may be properly said to have 
acted as a fertilizer and thus giving the fields a whiter 
look than they would otherwise present. What is being 
done towards harvesting this more abundant crop? Let 
us confine our observations to educators and ask them 
whether they are entering this whitened field? We bring 
before you a certain school district in order to make 
plain what we want to say. In that district there were 
about thirty pupils attending the school. The teacher 
went to the school-house in the morning and back at 
night with regularity; we will not say he did not do his 
duty by the classes in arithmetic and reading, nor that 
he failed to keep children in order. 

We have our attention fixed on eleven pupils who once 
attended the school and whom we will call “its post- 
graduates,” and we desire to know whether anything has 
been done for them. No; they are left to their own devices 
to pass away the long winter evenings. The needed step 
is that the teacher in that district should consider he is 
sent to minister to all in it, not merely the few who gath- 
er within the school-house with him. He does not see 
that the field is “‘ white for the harvest,” but it is never- 
theless. 

The clergy—the teachers for religion—have become 
aware that they have more to do than preach two ser- 
mons, make four prayers, and pronounce two benedic- 
tions per week. Mark the tremendous growth of the 
Christian Endeavor, Epworth League, and kindred asso- 
ciations. A similar movement is needed in the educa- 
tional ranks. Friends, you must do more than hear the 
recitations and draw your pay. 

(Continued on page 118.) 
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Educational Trade field, 


The board of education of Kansas City, Mo., will buy $2,- 
500 worth of supplementary reading for all the grades. 
Specimen copies with price list may be sent to Supt. J. M. 
Greenwood. 


In the new school buildiags to be erected in New York city 
special provisions will be made for the examinations of school 
children by the health examiners. 


The text-book publishing world, especially in the vicinity of 
Chicago, was saddened two weeks since by the death of Mr. 
Orrin Sherman Cook, for years manager of the Western office 
of the house of Silver, Burdett & Company. Mr. Cook was 
born in New Haven, N. Y., in 1831. After completing the 
course of study in the New York normal school he went West 
in 1853 to take charge of the schools of Lake Geneva, Wis. 
He changed his field of labor to Chicago in 1867, to look after 
the Western interests of a Philadelphia publishing house. He 
was later Western manager for Charles Scribner’s Sons, a 
position which he resigned to accept the superintendency of 
the towns of Lake and Hyde Park. In i887 he opened the 
Western office of Silver, Burdett & Company, where he re- 
mained until his death. 

Mr. Cook was a man of sterling character, winning person- 
ality, and one whose friends were many. A wife, two 
daughters, and a son survive him. 


William Heinemann, the progressive London publisher, has 
secured the right for the issuance of an English edition of The 
World’s Work, to be edited by Henry Norman, M.P., well-known 
as an author and journalist. Doubleday, Page & Company are 
to be congratulated on the wonderful success of their attrac- 
tive magazine. 


The American Book Company will supply about 50 per cent. 
of all theschool books used in Kansas, amounting to something 
like $250,000. The contracts were secured from the State 
Text-book Commission last May. Crane & Company brought 
suit to prevent the successful publishing house from selling 
books to the state. The Supreme Court.on July 21, enjoined the 
American Book Company from transacting business in Kansas 
until it could comply with the corporation law andhad paid into 
the state treasury $2,000 to cover charter fees for three years. 
The following day on July 22, they paid the sum in full, as di- 
rected, and proceeded with the fulfilment of the contracts with 
the state commission. 


No publisher has rendered greater service to the cause of 
Romance language study, particularly French, than Mr. W.R. 
Jenkins, New York, who has just added to his already long 
list of books the well-known publicationsgof Professor Sau- 
veur. 


Supt. H. W. Shroyer, of Henderson, Minn., has gone into the 
school-book field. He is now with Rand, McNally & Co., 
Chicago, and Minnesota is his territory. 


Mr. Edwin Ginn is making a valuable contribution toward 
the hastening of the day of universal peace by publishing M. 
de Bloch’s ‘“*The Future of War,” with W. T. Stead’s “free 
rendering” of conversations which he had with the author. 
There is an introduction in which Edwin D. Mead, speaks of 
his meeting with M. de Bloch in London last year. The pur- 
pose of Ginn & Co. in bringing out this book is not mercantile. 
Having been available in its original form for nearly three 
years the book is already familiar to those who would most 
desire to read and own a copy of it. Mr. Ginn is convinced 
that in its present new form the remarkable work will influ- 
ence public opinion in the direction of peace, and so the book 
is sold at a price precluding financial profit. 


D. Appleton & Sons, whose organization of the Atlanta Press 
was recently announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, is not the 
only New York publishing firm which is increasing its facilities 
in the South. The Macmillan Company have moved their 
former office in Atlanta to better quarters in the new Empire 
building. Mr. L. H. Putney, their Southern manager, has been 
given additional office force. He is a successful agent and the 
Macmillau interests are well cared for in shi hands. 


The Monarch Typewriter Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., has 
been incorporated with a capital of $100,000, to manufacture 
typewriters and kindred machines. The directors are Jacob 
Feibel, Daniel A. Carpenter, and Paul Armitage, of New York. 


Under the general editorship of Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, 
of Harvard, The American Book Company will bring out a new 
Greek series for colleges and schools. 
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The Educational Exhibition of Chile. 
SEPTEMBER 14 to NOVEMBER 16, 1902. 


Chile is in many respects the most progressive of the Latin 
American countries. The subject of education is every year 
receiving increasing attention. In 1901 the government of 
Chile spent eight million pesos (or 2} million dollars) on 
education, exclusive of private and parochial schools. 
This is a most excellent showing when compared with the 
population. 

In order to remodel and modernize all schools with up-to- 
date equipment, the government has arranged for an educa- 
tional exposition, September 14 to November 16, which will 
bring the manufacturers of school furniture, material, and 
appliances of HKurope and the United States into competition. 
Assurances are given that those receiving the highest awards 
can be reasonably certain of doing business both with the 
government, the church, and private schools. The exhibition 
will be held at Santiago under the auspices of the National 
Congress of Education. 


The University of Chile is the highest educational institu- 
tion in the Republic. It has an average enrollment of 1,300 
students. The National Institute is an important secondary 
school, with 1,200 pupils. Besides there are the Institute of 
Pedagogy ; thirty lyceums of secondary instruction for males, 
with 6,200 pupils ; twelve lyceums for females, with 1,300 
pupils; 1,500 schools of primary instruction, with 116,000 
pupils of both sexes; six normal schools for the training of 
teachers ; and numerous establishments of a special nature, 
such as Conservatory of Music, a Commercial Institute, 
schools of fine arts, agriculture, mining, arts and trades, blind 
and deaf mutes, professional school for girls, industrial schools, 
etc. 

The approaching educational exhibition is to comprise two 
sections: First, an international exhibit of general educational 
material of every description. Second, a representation of 
all kinds of school work from the educational institutions of 
Chile. 

Space in the exhibition buildings and grounds will be free 
of any charge. The Exposition Board agrees to receive, un- 
pack, install, care for, take down, repack and ship, free of 
charge, everything that may be sent for exhibition. Trans- 
portation of exhibits both ways will be the only item of ex- 
pense to the foreign exhibitors. 





The new building to be erected by the American Book Com- 
pany at Cincinnati (Third and Pike streets) will be a thing of 
beauty. 


Ths Fred. Frick Cloek Company, of Wayneboro, Pa., is 
steadily growing. Among the schools to be equipped with 
the complete Frick Program and Time system, which have 
placed their orders in recent weeks are the following : 

Wardsleigh high school, 114th street and 7th avenue, New 
York City. 

Gallatin county high school, Bozeman, Montana. 

Texas Christian university, Waco, Texas. 

Manual Training school, No. 2, Washington, D.C. 

Beaver Head county high school, Dillon, Montana. 

New high school building, Santa Clara, Cal. 

The widely separate sections of the country represented in 
this list show how the Frick clocks are winning their way 
into the schools everywhere. 


The Woodward & Tiernan Printing Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is developing a large school book business. Among the 
books te be brought out soon is an arithmetic series, a two- 
book course for graded schools, by Prof. Archibald Murray 
A.M., of Smith academy of Washington university. The spiral 
method is conservatively used. Colored illustrations are used 
in the development of elementary conceptions of number, and 
the First Book is to contain some magnificent plates illustra- 
tive of the exercises in paper folding. The First Book of this 
“Modern Arithmetic Series” will cover the ground usually 
allotted to both Primary and Elementary Arithmetics, and 
represents a definite effort to bring into direct correlation 
with the primary grades, the object work and employment of 
activities characteristic of the kindergarten. The earlier 
pages serve as an exercise manual, and are of special benefit 
to the teacher. The culture value of the study is not lost 
sight of in this series, but both books are in close touch with 
the practical side of the subject, the technical portions hav- 
ing been carefully criticised by leading business men of many 
different classes. The series is thus brought into close touch 
with modern business life and obsolete forms are eliminated. 
The “First Book” will be ready on Sept. 1. 
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Schley School Book Bill in Louisiana. 


The members of the Louisiana legislature are very much 
annoyed at the criticism to which they have been subjected 
because of the passage of the resolution prohibiting the use 
of books in the public schools of Louisiana which do not give 
credit to Admiral Schley for the naval victory at Santiago. 

The superintendent of public education is required to read 
all histories to determine whether they do Schley justice. 

It is believed that the law will result in the rejection of 
some books and will cause some expense to the publishers or 
the state for changing the text to suit the wishes of the 
Louisiana legislature. 

The members who voted for the bill now say that many of 
them did not favor it, but were persuaded into it by the Hon. 
T. Spence Smith, of Rapides. Mr. Smith isa Marylander and 
a great admirer of Schley. He worked at his Schley school- 
book bill incessantly, would not allow any legislator to dodge 
the issue, and finally forced thru the measure over the heads 
of those who distrusted the advisability of the legislature in- 
terfering with history. 

There was no open opposition, but a great many members 
would prefer not to vote for the bill. 


Books for Kansas Schools. 


The state text-book board completed its labors in May, and 
the result is as good a set of books as could be obtained for 
the prices fixed by the uniformity law. A strcng effort was 
made at the last session of the legislature, in 1901, to amend 
the law by increasing the maximum prices, but it failed ; so 
the old schedule remained in force, and in consequence the 
line of books is not the equal, in any particular, to what is 
desired, tho they are much better than the ones in use during 
the last five years, during which time the state has been com- 
pelled to use the poorest books, with one or two exceptions. 
ever forced upon a people by the ill-advised parsimony of a 
legislature ignorant of the first principles of what constitutes 
a good book, either in paper, binding, or print, or from a liter- 
ary point of view. But two of the old texts were retained by 
the present committee—the grammar and the arithmetic, 
both of which, especially the former having given fair satis- 
faction. 

But that the price was too low is proven by the fact that 
the book companies offered, in many cases, editions of stand- 
ard texts, either old and out of date, or cut down in quantity 
and quality to meet the price. For example, a certain publish- 
ing house offered a United States history—a fine book in 
every way, as originally published ; but the copy placed before 
the commission was poor paper and binding, with all the 
colored maps and full-page engravings cut out, a course which 
was necessary if the book was to sell for the stipulated 
amount. 

A word concerning the history adopted may not be out of 
place, for it is the work of a Kansas man— Supt. W. M. 
Davidson, of Topeka. This book represents over ten years of 
careful work, the last two or three being devoted to the act- 
ual work of composition. As to accuracy,— it was submitted 
to the department of history of Chicago university, and 
underwent a careful criticism there, so it must be as accurate 
as a history can be made. Superintendent Davidson writes 
in a smooth, clear, and concise way, making his narrative in- 
tensely interesting as well as a model of beautiful English. 
After using it as a text for a month in institute this season, 
the writer would unhesitatingly place the history in the front 
rank of school histories, considering it the equal of any now 
in use. KE. L. Cowprick. 


Rough Usage for a Typewriter. 


In the window of the Remington Typewriter Company, in 
this city, there is a typewriter with an interesting history. 
When the Boxer uprising began this Remington machine was 
in the home of Edward K. Lowry, the late second secretary of 
the American legation in Peking. His home was looted by the 
Boxers and the machine taken. One year later a Chinese gen- 
tleman brought the name plate to Mr. Lowry and asked if he 
knew the probable worth of a machine of that kind. Mr. Lowry 
thought he did, and informed him that the machine was his 
own. The man promised to bring it to him, which he.did, tell- 
ing the following story: 

When the house was looted the machine was carried away, 
but when the allies entered Peking it was unsafe to have it 
where it could be seen, and so it was buried. It remained thus 
for nine months, when it was unearthed, the paint scraped from 
the cover, and this man undertook to find out what it was 
worth. It was covered with rust, the key papers all loose, the 
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wooden bottom of the cover decayed, and it was in a somewhat 
dilapidated state. 1t was taken apart, soaked in kerosene, 
cleaned and put together, and it now writes apparently as well 
asever. It is now known as “the Boxer Remington.” _ 

It was the property of Dr. T. Y. To’ao, physician to His Ex- 
cellency, Chang Yin Huan, who was recently beheaded by order 
of the Empress Dowager, because of his pro-foreign senti- 
ments. Dr. To’ao was decorated by Queen Victoria at the time 
of the Queen’s Jubilee, then by the Czar of Russia, and given 
a button for his hat by the Emperor of China.— San Francisco 
Bulletin. 


Typewriter Industry in the United States. 


According to a bulletin issued by the Census Bureau, there — 
are forty-seveu establishments in the United States manufac- 
turing typewriters and typewriting supplies. The capital em- 
ployed in the business amounts to $8,400,431. The value of 
the products is $6,932,029, which consumed an outlay of $480,- 
468 for salaries of officials, clerks, etc.; $2,403,604, for 
wages ; $714,721 for miscellaneous expenses, including rent, 
taxes, etc., and $1,402 170 for materials used, mill supplies, 
freight, and fael. 





THE Scuoot Journat for Sept. 6, will be the Annual Private School 
number. In addition to the special features indicated by the name 
there will be the regular monthly departments of special interest to 
school boards and superintendents. The number thus will ‘afford an 
unusually attractive yp eae | to advertisers who wish to reach the 
great field it covers in the surest and most economical way, With the 
growth of this country in wealth and resources the institutions for 
private instruction have advanced wonderfully Some slight indication 
of this is seen in the advertising pages of the leading magazines. 
Orders for advertising space should be sent promptly. Present appear- 
ances indicate the largest number in years 





Gentleman of tact and business ability to represent several well 
known educational journals in Chicago and the West. Liberal permanent 
arrangement to successful man. Address, Tact, ScHooL JoURNAL, 61 
East 9th st., New York. 





Publishing house wants assistant manager ; send corveupradions with 
knowledge of books, methods of selling, and executive ability. Perma- 
nent position to right man. Address, Energy, care SchooL JOURNAL, 
61 East 9th st., New York. 





Charges of extravagance and poor manage ment made by the 
Citizens’ Association against the management of the Chicago 
board of education supply house were declared unfounded in 
the majority report ofasubcommittee. But Trustee Gallagher 
declared in a minority report that the association’s charges 
were based on sufficient ground to warrant investigation and 
changes in the system obtaining in the supply house. Trustee 
Thompson, the labor representative recently appointed to the 
board, supported Mr. Gallagher. 

The specific charge made by the Citizens’ Association was that 
the supply house in Monroe street, near Halsted, was more ex- 
pensive to maintain than was warranted by the necessities of 
the board in that it cost in rents for valuable property and 
other expenses $43,525.77 a year. 


Rand, McNally & Co. have accepted a lease on Chicago 
school property, of 100 feet frontage. in Pacific avenue, near 
Harrison street on a rental basis of $800 per front foot. 


The Chicago board of education has ordered the building of 
a lunchroom at the Englewood high school, at a cost of $8,000. 


The Werner School Book Company, Chicago, New York, and 
Boston, has just issued Taylor’s Second Reader. Extraordin- 
ary care has been exercised in its preparation, and it will no 
doubt meet with as much appreciation and success as its 
predecessor. In this Second as in the First Reader, the sub- 
ject matter is based upon the child’s native interests and at 
the same time is good literature. The illustrations in these 
readers are beautiful. The keynote of the book is the prin- 
ciple consistently advocated by Mr. W. J. Button, the presi- 
deat of the company, for many years, viz., “‘ Child-Life Inter- 
ests Embodied in Good Literature, Accompanied by Artistic 
Illustrations.” The remaining books of the Taylor School 
Reader Series are in preparation and are to be issued soon. 
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Notes of New Books, 


Plato’s Enthyphro, edited, with introduction and notes, by 
Prof. William Arthur Heidel, of Iowa college, is the first of 
a new Greek series for colleges and schools. Professor Heidel 
says in his preface that eight or nine years ago he became im- 
pressed by the difficulties that beset the teacher who under- 
takes to introduce the student to Plato by offering him first 
the ‘Apology.’ The present book is the result of his observa- 
tion. The book has merits aside from its intrinsic value as a 
Greek text. The type is large and clear. The notes are nu- 
merous and the explanations clear. The binding strikes the 
reader as particularly appropriate It is in dark red cloth, 
with a plain band of gilt around the edge, and in the center 
of the front a copy in gilt relief of an old Greek coin. (Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 


Book 1 of Longmans’ Pictorial Geographical Readers is de- 
signed as a supplementary reader for the grade immediately 
preceding that in which a text-book is introduced. Many of 
the elementary and necessary facts of geography are pre- 
sented in simple stories, making a series of interesting lestons 
not in didactic style, but on conversational lines so as to in- 
vite the interest of the young pupil to a subject which he 
must shortly take up in a formal manner. (Longmans, 
Green & Company, New York. 12 mo., 160 pp., 36 cents.) 


The first thing that impresses one on looking over the Sun- 
bonnet Babies’ Primer is the quaint character of the illustra- 
tioas, which give the book its title. The same sunbonnets ap- 
pear page after page, but the babies are always in new atti- 
tudes and are always doing something sure to interest children 
at once. The coloring of the illustrations is unusually good. 
But the illustrations are by no means the only commendable 
features of the book. The sentences are short and such as 
children of five or six years of age use and are likely to care 
for. There is much action in them and they should be helpful 
in developing good expression. Since the samecharacters ap- 
pear thruout the book, telling the things they see and do, the 
book really presents a continuous story. The vocabulary con- 
sists of 329 words, which seem to have been selected with care. 
The book is one of a series of very excellent supplementary 
readers that are being issued by this house. (The Sunbonnet 
Babies’ Primer by Eulalie Osgood Grover. Illustrated by Bertha 
L. Corbett. Rand, McNally & Company, publishers, A. W. A., 
Chicago, New York ) 


An Elementary French Reader, by Gaston Douay, assistant 
professor of the French language and Hterature, Washington 
university, St. Louis The selection of texts for this reader 
is made on the principle that great writers are not only 
suitable reading, but the best reading for beginners in secon- 
dary school and college classes. We find here selections from 
Moliere, George Sand, Dumas, Voltaire, Taine, Victor Hugo, 
and others. The classic writers of the seventeeath and 
eighteenth centuries and certain of the best men of con- 
temporary literature are thus brought together. Instead of 
a collection of light tales whose aim is wholly entertain- 
ment, we find the more serious element of historical and dis- 
criptive sketches interposed with the stories. There is a de- 
lightful variety of material and of styles that cannot fail to 
be pleasing and profitable to the reader. The editor has sup- 
plied brief biographical sketches of each author, adequate 
notes, and a vocabulary covering the texts in the book, so that 
the volume is complete in itself. (Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York. Introductory price, $1.00.) 


Cyrano de Bergerac, a heroic comedy in five acts in verse by 
Edmund Rostand, with notes and introduction by Reed Paige 
Clark, A. B., instructor in French in the Columbian university, 
Washington, D.C. The introduction contains a biography of 
the author and an account of the origin of this famous play. 
The edition is very fully annotated, and advanced students in 
French will be very glad of the opportunity, thru this edition, 
of becoming acquainted with this classic, which is already 
ranked with the best works of Hugo and Corneille. (William 
R Jenkins, New York.) 


Higher Algebra, by George E. Atwood. This little volume, 
tho bearing a distinctive title, is really a supplement to the 
“Standard School Algebra.” It has been prepared to meet 
the requirements of the most advanced preparatory schools. 
The work of the “Standard School Algebra,” beginning with 
simultaneous quadratic equations, is included in this book, in 
order that the volume may contain all the more important 
topics that should receive attention in the final preparatory 
work for college entrance. The subject of logarithms in this 
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book has been entirely re-written and considerably extended. 
A thoro treatment of all other subjects of algebra usually 
pursued in secondary schools will be found. (The Morse Com- 
pany; New York. Price, $0.60.) 


A University Text-Book of Botany, by Douglas Houghton 
Campbell, Ph. D., professor of botany in the Leland Stanford 
Junior university, with many illustrations. This work is de- 
signed for the use of students who propose to become special- 
ists in botany. It begins with the lowest forms of vegetable 
life in the unicelled plants and then studies the properties of 
the cell. The bodies of plants are made up of multiplications 
of these. So the student is expected to study almost innumer- 
able numbers of plants by their sections, comparing the ap- 
pearances of the structures by the illustration given. The 
Algae show most clearly the basis of plant reproduction and 
they are carefully studied, the specific examination ending 
with their classification. The Fungi follow, upon a similar 
plan, with a slight reference to the lines of division between 
the edible and the poisonous. The typical water plants, the 
Archegomatae, are the best illustrations of a soft, vascular 
tissue. The book is very comprehensive, and is well suited for 
a reference book for such teachers as wish occasionally to 
know the facts in the structure and life history of some par- 
ticular plant. Excellent chapters are given upon the environ- 
ment and the geological relations of plants. Every step is 
illustrated by drawings from micrcscopic examinations. A 
few reproductions from photographs show phases of natural 
growth, particularly those of the prairie and of the Sequoia 
gigantea. (The Macmillan Company, New York and London.) 


A Standard First Reader, and a Teachers’ Manual, which 
have been published by Funk & Wagnalls Company are the 
result of many years of labor and much consultation with 
prominent philologists and practical educationists in this 
country and in England. Several points of excellence are 
claimed by the former. Words are taught in connection with 
thought, as by conversation; pupils are led to think about 
what is worth knowing; careful provision is made for drills 
in the vowel and consonant scurds, and so forth. The manual 
which accompanies the reader presents suggestive material 
for ail the lessons. 


Elements of Physics, Experimental and Descriptive, by Amos 
T. Fisher, B. S., assisted by Melvin J. Patterson, B. S. Desir- 
ing to meet the needs of young boys, particularly those of 
grammar school age who wish to study physics, the authors 
have set themselves to prepare an elementary work charac- 
terized by extreme symplicity. The experiments given are 
easy to perform and demand in general only simple apparatus. 
The basis of the demonstrations in algebraic formulas is well 
developed, and the whole style of the book is attractive. 
Enough of the modern appliances, such as wireless telegraphy, 
are introduced to direct the pupil to careful observation of 
his surroundings. The book seems to be excellently adapted 
to the work for which it is designed. (D.C. Heath &Co., Bos- 
ton, U.S. A.) LF G: 


The Ideal Word Book, by E. E. Smith, A. B., begins with the 
alphabet, and ends with the ten rules for amended spellings 
which have been proposed by a number of scholars for simpli- 
fying English spelling. They are furnished for information 
merely, as the author does not use them in his book. The 
book is in two parts, the first of which deals with formal 
spelling, and the second with spelling and construction. 
Part one treats more particularly of teaching accuracy in 
reproducing the commonly accepted forms of those English 
words most generally used. Part two pays particular atten- 
tion to teaching accuracy in use and exactness in meaning. 
The author has manifested a sincere desire to make the lessons 
in his book tell in the teacher’s work by placing at tie foot of 
mapy of the pages concise hints of methods in presenting the 
words given in each column. (A. Flanagan Company, Chi- 
cago. Price, $0.17.) 


First Lessons in Arithmetic, by G. B. Longan. This 
manual of method is an excellent and very timely aid for the 
teacher of primary arithmetic who feels the need of fresher- 
ing her work and improviag her methods. It is a very prac- 
tical book with no nonsense about it, and it will prove a safe 
guide in primary number. It is full of well-arranged concrete 
work with illustrations suggesting the use of material. (C. 
M. Parker, publisher, Taylorville, Ind.) 


Essay on Burns; by Thomas Carlyle, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes by Cornelius Beach Bradley, A. M., professor of 
rhetoric, University of California, for the Cambridge Litera- 
ture Series. In this book the text of the Centenary edition 
has been followed thruout, save in the matter of spelling. The 
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introduction consists of (1) a sketch of Carlyle; an account 
of the history and structure, and a summary of the thought 
and poetical features of the “Essay on Burns ;” (3) sugges- 
tions to teachers, and (4) bibliography. (Benjamin H. San- 
born & Company, Boston.) 


Bylow Hill is a’story by George W. Cable of a much different 
character from any that have heretofore been given to the 
public by that popular writer. In this there is a psycholog- 
ical analysis, in which the author does not appear to have 
been as successful as in his other stories, in which the tone is 
generally joyous. The plot in Bylow Hill hinges on the un- 
reasoning jealousy of Arthur Winslow, a young husband 
whose wife until shortly before her marriage had been engaged 
to his intimate friend, a superior man who derives most of his 
honors from self-sacrifice. Mr. Cable seeks to show that 
jealousy deceives, deforms the mind, and leads to madness. 
in Winslow the result is diabolical because he is weak. Ina 
stronger man the result would have been far different. The 
book has drawings in color by F.C. Yohn. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.25) 


Selections from De Quincey is issued in the Atheneum Press 
Series, edited with an introduction and notes by Milton Haight 
Turk, Ph. D., professor of the English language and literature 
in Hobart college. This series is intended to furnish a 
library of the best English literature from Chaucer to the 
present time in a form adapted to the needs of both the 
student and the general reader. Selections from the writings 
of that strange and brilliant genius De Quincey will be found 
of especial value. The volume contains, besides the “Con- 
fessions ” and other popular pieces, the most important parts 
of DeQuincey’s Autobiographic Sketches” and some of his 
most interesting “Literary Reminiscences.” The selections 
will serve to illustrate pretty fully DeQuincey’s varied literary 
activity, while at the same time they throw light upon his 
life and character. (Ginn & Company, Boston.) 


Tennyson’s Princess is one of the volumes in the series of 
Twentieth Century Text-Books and is edited with an introduc- 
tion and notes by Franklin T. Baker, professor of English in 
Teachers college, Columbia university. This poem is so well 
known and so popular that it is scarcely necessary to say 
anything about it. As to the introduction, it may be said 
that the editor has given a brief biography of Tennyson, a 
sketch of the plot, a description of the characters, songs, etc. 
After familiarizing himself with this, the reader will be ready 
to read and fully appreciate the verse. The editor has gleaned 
whatever he could that which seemed to him the average 
teacher with the average class would find most helpful. (D. 
Appleton & Company, New York. Price, 25 cents.) 





Professor Young’s New Manual of Astronomy. 


Manual of Astronomy. By Charles A. Young, Professor of 
Astronomy in Prineeton University. Publishers, Ginn & Co. 
Price, $2.25. 


In response to an urgent request for a class text-book inter- 
mediate between “‘General Astronomy ” and the “‘Elements of 
Astronomy,” Professor Young has compiled a manual o- as- 
tronomy largely made up of material from the earlier books, 
but at the same time brought thoroly up to date. 

For instance, we find in this book a very complete account 
of the little planet Eros discovered in August, 1898, being 
discovered the same year as the revised edition of “ General 
Astronomy” was published. Consequently it is not referred 
to in that volume, while in the present volume it is proved to 
be of great astronomical interest, owing to the fact that it 
comes nearer to the earth than any other beavenly object ex- 
cept the moon or an occasional comet. For this reason obser- 
vations made at the time when it is at its least possible dis- 
tance from the earth, may furnish a far more precise deter- 
mination of the solar parallax and astronomical unit than any 
other method known. This little planet is therefore of the 
utmost importance and the author has given two pages to an 
account of its peculiarities and value. 

The chapter on the sun in “General Astronomy” gives an 
account on page 216 of the reversing layer; according to 
which the lines of the solar spectrum are suddenly reversed, 
the whole length of the spectrum being filled with brilliant 
colored lines, at the time of a total eclipse when the sun’s 
disc has just been obscured by the moon, but the sun’s at- 
mosphere is still visible beyond the moon’s limb. The author 
succeeded in making this very observation at the eclipse of 
1870, an observation which has since been confirmed by the 
photographs of the “flash-spectrum” as it is now called, dur- 
ing the recent eclipses of 1896, 1898, 1900, and 1901. These 
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are referred to in the present volume, with a reproduction of 
one of the exquisite photographs of the flash spectrum ob- 
og by Sir Norman Lockyer in India during the eclipse of 
1898. 

Professor Young accounted for this phenomenon by suggest- 
ing that the formation of the dark lines in the solar spectrum 
is mainly, at least, produced by a very thin layer close down 
to the photosphere, since the moon’s motion in two seconds 
would cover a thickness of only about 500 miles. 

Sir Norman Lockyer doubted the existence of any such 
stratum, but during the eclipse of August, 1896, Mr. Shackel- 
ton, in Nova Zembla (an assistant of Lockyer’s party), ob- 
tained with a “prismatic camera” a fine photograph of the 
spectrum of the solar atmosphere at the instant after totality 
began. The picture fully confirms Professor Young’s visual 
observations in 1870, and appears to establish the reality of 
the “reversing layer.” The photograph of the “flash spec- 
trum ” obtained by Sir Norman Lockyer during the eclipse of 
1898, and reproduced on page 229 of the Manual of Astron- 
omy, has probably reconciled him to the truth of this 
theory. 

The chapter on the Sun contains several illustrations taken 
from the author’s book on the Sun, and there are in fact many 
valuable engravings not to be found in General Astronomy, or 
the Elements of Astronomy. Notably, some photographs of 
astronomical instruments, and of the Yerkes observatory, 
Lick observatory, Potsdam Astrophysical observatory, Paris 
observatory, and the new physical observatory at Greenwich. 
The book also contains several drawings of the planet Mars 
made by Green, of Madeira, and the late Professor Keeler, of 
the Lick observatory ; and other drawings showing the sea- 
sonal changes on Mars as observed by Lowell, of the Flagstaff 
observatory. The chapter on the Moon is illustrated by two 
very fine photographs taken at Kenwood observatory, and by 
Professor Ritchez at the Yerkesobservatory. Mention should 
also be made of the map of planet Mercury showing the 
markings on its surface, according to the valuable observa- 
tions made by the Milanese astronomer, Schiaparelli, 

The chapters on the stars, clusters, and nebule are evriched 
by photographs of star clusters made by Prof. 8 I. Bailey at 
Arequipa, and one of a cluster in the Centaur (a southern con- 
stellation) which contains over six thousand stars. There 
are also photographs of the great nebula in Orion, the annular 
nebula, and the whirlpool nebula, from photographs taken by 
Professor Keeler, and others of the nebula in Andromeda and 
the nebula in Monoceros taken by Roberts, the star-clouds in 
the Milky Way being represented by Professor Barnard’s ex- 
quisite small-scale photographs. 

In Chapter XIX, concerning the stars, Professor Young re- 
fers to the successful attempts recently made by Professor 
Nichols, of Dartmouth college, working at the Yerkes observ- 
atory, to measure the heat of the stars. These experiments 
were made in 1898 and 1900 with an extremely sensitive radi- 
ometer, Professor Nichols being successful in getting distinct 
deflections upon his scale from the rays of Vega, Arcturus, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The observations indicate that Arcturus 
gives more than twice as much heat as Vega, Jupiter more 
than four times as much as Vega, and Saturn about three- 
quarters. Arcturus in the zenith sends to a square foot of the 
earth's surface as much heat as would come to it from a 
standard candle at a distance of 5.8 miles, provided none 
of the candle’s heat were absorbed in passing thru the air. 
Under the same condition the heat from Vega equals that re- 
ceived from a candle 8.7 miles distant. But the correction 
for absorption of the candle heat is so uncertain that these 
last results are subject to large errors. 

An interesting sketch is given of Nova Persei in this same 
chapter, and the very latest facts in the history of this ster. 
including an account of the wonderful photographs which 
have been taken at the Lick and Yerkes observatories, show- 
ing the nebulosity surrounding the star. The comparison of 
photographs taken at different dates shows that the nebula is 
expanding at a rapid rate, probably not less than 2,000 mi'es 
a second. “Kaptegn suggests that the apparent motion is 
simply the progressive illumination of spira] streams of nebu- 
losity advancing along them with the velocity of light, the 
object being some 300 light-years distant.” 

Thus we find the very latest news from starland included 
in this very attractive text-book, which gives evidence on 
every page of the author’s care in the arduous work of re- 
vision. The marginal notes are a great help and the clear 
type and excellent illustrations add greatly to the value of 
the book. MARY PROCTOR. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla builds up a broken down system. It begins its 
work right—that is, on the blood. 
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School News Items. 


Promotion Exams. 


The first examinations in New York city 
for license for promotion in elementary 
schools will be held, beginning Sept. 22. 
Applicants must have the following quali- 
fications : 


(a) The holding of license No. 1. 

(4) Successful experience in teaching, as 
determined by records and reports of su- 
perintendents and principals, equivalent to 
three years’ experience in the public 
schools of the city of New York; including 
one eed experience in the city of New 
York. : 


Each applicant must pass an examina- 
tion as follows: 


1, Examination in the principles and 
methods of teaching ; in lieu of such exam- 
ination, candidates may present evidence 
of the completion in an approved institu- 
tion of satisfactory courses amounting to 
at least sixty hours in the principles and 
methods of teaching; but holders of li- 
cense No, 2,or grade A, will be exempt from 
this requirement of examination or evi- 
dence of studies. 

2a. Examination in one of the following 
subjects or groups of subjects as prescribed 
in the course of study for elementary 
schools: English (reading, grammar, com- 
position); mathematics (arithmetic, ele- 
mentary algebra, elementary geometry) ; 
(U.S. history and civics); geography and 
elementary science; drawing and con- 
structive work. No candidate will be ad- 
mitted to an examination in more than one 
of the subjects or groups enumerated in 
this paragraph. 


Each candidate before being admitted 
to the examination must file with the 
board of examiners evidence of eligibility 
for the license. Such evidence must be in 
the form of original documents and must 
be filed on or before Saturday, Sept. 13. 
1902. Candidates whose evidence is al- 
ready on file with the board of examiners 
need not present duplicate evidence; they 
should, however, file a statement specify- 
ing the evidence that is on file. 

Each candidate intending to take the 
examination must fill out the blank form 
prepared for the purpose, which may be 
obtained from the principal, and send the 
same to the board of examiners on or be- 
fore Sept. 13, 1902. 

A license for promotion qualifies the 
holder to act as teacher in any grade (ex- 
cept the highest) of the last two years of 
the elementary school course; and, with 
one year’s experience in said grades, to 
act as teacher of a graduating class. But 
persons now —- in any grade of the 
last two years of the elementary school 
course are not required to hold this li- 
cense in order to teach in any of said 
grades. 

The schedule of examination will be as 
follows: 


Principles and methods of teaching, Mon- 
day, Sept. 22,2to 5 P.M. 

English, Tuesday, Sept. 23,2 to5 P.M. 

Mathematics, Wednesday, Sept, 24, 2 to 5 
P.M. 

History, Thursday, Sept. 25,2to5P.M. 

Geography and elementary science, Fri- 
day, sept. 26,2to 5 P.M. 

Drawing and constructive work, Monday, 
Sept. 292 to 5;P.M. 


Pres. Mark Favors Merit Plan. ° 


Mr. Clayton Mark, the new president of 
the Chicago school board, has placed him- 
self on record as in favor of the merit sys- 
tem for the promotion of teachers. The 
system as arranged by Superintendent 
Cooley will be carried out. Under the 
former schedule salary increases were 
based on length of service, unti] the maxi- 
mum had been reached, which for the 
primary teachers was $800, for grammar 
teachers $825, and for head assistants 
$900. The new schedule leaves this plan 
as it was and makes an addition toit. It 
provides a further maximum ranging from 


this progress is to be the markings of the 
school work made by the superintendents, 
supplemented by an annual examination 
for all teachers who desire to take it. 

To give the teachers an opportunity for 
study without cost to themselves, a system 
of normal school centers is to be estab- 
lished thruout the city,in charge of the 
normal school faculty. 

President Mark is just entering upon 
his third term as a member of the board 
of education. He was appointed as a 
Republican six years since, by Mayor 
Swift, and has been re-appointed twice by 
Mayor Harrison. For four years he was 
chairman of the finance committee. 

Mayor Harrison is in favor of paying a 
Salary to the president of the board of 
education. The ene ape: he says, has a 
great deal of work to do, and the position 
ought to pay from $6,000 to $10,000 a 

ear. Mr. Harris, the retiring president, 
will be chairman of the committee on 
school management. Mr. Wolff has been 
put at the head of the finance committee. 


Pennsylvania Items. 


Edwin A. Abbey has been selected as 
mural painter and George G. Barnard 
sculptor for the new State Capitol at Har- 
risburg, Penn. The State House, of which 
Joseph M. Huston, of Philadelphia, is the 
architect, is to be patterned after the 
national Capitol at Washington. Thesum 





Dr. Samuel M, Weir, P.esident-elect of the 
State Normal School at Clarion, Pa. 


of $300,000 has been set apart for the 
sculpture and $150,000 for the painting. 
Mr. Abbey’s plans have not been made 
public. Mr. Barnard’s work will include 
a colossal bronze group before the base 
of the dome, to represent “‘ The Apothe- 
osis of Labor.” 


BELLEFONTE, PA.—Mr. and Mrs. Chas. 
M. Schwab have given $120,000 for a 
chapel for Pennsylvania State college. 


Emporium, PA.—Mr. E. S. Ling has 
been elected principal of the Emporium 
public schools. Mr. Ling is a Pennsylva- 
nian by birth, and was for eight years 
principal of the Bedford High school. He 
is a graduate of the normal school at Val- 
pariso, Ind. 


DOYLESTOWN, PA.—The board of 
directors are soon to elect a successor to 
Prof, E. E. Faville, who recently resigned 
from the deanship of the National Farm 
school. Meanwhile Dr. Krauskopf, presi- 
dent of the school, is taking practical 
charge. Dr. Krauskopf has arranged for 
a series of evening campfire entertain- 
ments to be given, during coming weeks, 
on the school grounds. ' 


KuTZTOWN, PA.—Mr. Harry W. Shradin, 
of Reading, has been elected head of the 
art department of the Keystone State nor- 
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Care and Improvement of School 
Buildings. 

State Supt. Alfred Bayliss is doing 
_ things for the schools of Illinois. 

is most recent move is to promote by the 
issuance of a special diploma the efforts 
already being made to improve and take 
care of the public school-houses, furni- 
ture, equipment, and grounds. This 
diploma is to be awarded only after a cer- 
tified inspection by the county superin- 
tendent. The following form has been 
suggested : 

CERTIFICATE OF INSPECTION. 
State of Illinois, 


COUREV Ole. oc 0. ccna ae shoes 
Office of the County Superintendent of 
MGHOOIN yan vate bad ne coceanewes BG a6: 50'6.0/«-9 


Thereby certify that I have Neapeeted 
the School House, School Grounds, Furni- 
ture, and Equipment of School District 
ING isiais.aermeeg ss jn the County of........+.0. 
State of Illinois, and find the condition of 
the same to be as follows: 

1, The School House was built in the 
VOOR .ccrcccnvecees EU GON UME 6 ox /5:< cisian se 
room....; has a hall-way, and suitable 
cloak rooms. I[t is well lighted, heated, ven- 
tilated, and in good repair. The interior is 
ClOnt. “THE WEEE GIG ooo cecinsciewsisnee 
aaieisseed There are........good and suitable 


2.The FURNITURE and EQUIPMENT 
sufficient, in good repair, and comforta- 
ble. The seats are adjusted to the sizes of 
the children. There is plenty of good 
blackboard, and that used by the smaller 
children is within their reach. : 
There is a School Library, containing...... 
volumes, valued at about $................. 
There is a suitable book case, and the books 
appear to be well taken care of. 


3. The GROUNDS are well kept. There 


isa grass plot. ‘There are............ shade 
trees, some well kept shrubbery, and....... 
flower bed......... The grounds are 


clear of rubbish. Thereis plenty of room 
for play The water supplyis good and 
sufficient. Tbe outbuildings are in good re- 
pair, properly located, painted, and other- 
wise Suited for their purpose. 


Iam informed, and believe, that the 
people of the District,the Schoo) Directors, 
and the Teacher are disposed to maintain 
and improve these conditions. 

County Superintendent of Schools. 

State Supt. Bayliss writes: 

Whereas, a number of county superin- 
tendents who have been instrumental in 
bringing about greatly improved conditions 
in many of the districts in their respective 
counties will retire from office next Decem- 
ber, I hope that allof these, and as we | 
others as can plan their work to do so, will 
take the necessary steps to procure and 
distribute this Diploma to all the schools 
under their supervision entitled to receive 
it before THANKSGIVING DAY, 1902. 
DIPLOMAS, ready for the signature of 
the County Superintendent, will be ‘for- 
warded at once upon receipt of satisfactory 
certificates of inspection. 

‘It is hoped that this matter will be 
brought to the atteation of the teachers at 
all county institutes yet to be held, and 
that the teachers who are going into the 
numerous districts which are now nearly, 
but not quite eligible, will be encouraged 
to make the additional improvements at 
once, in time to place their schools on the 
1902 list. 

“Letus keep up the work of Sanitation 
and Decoration so well begun, until every 
school-roomin Illinois is healthful, com- 
fortable, and, at least measurably beautiful, 
This can be done in less time than we think, 
if we only keep at it.” 


This being the first number of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL after an intermis- 
sion of two weeks there are rather more 
news items than the limitations of the 
pages can accommodate. But most of 
those which are crowded out will keep 
till next week, Other good things will 


75 to $1co above the former for those mal school, and Miss Carrie Jones, also of have to go over to the first number in 


eachers who show progress. The test of 


Reading has been made his assistant. 


September. 
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New York city can give the country many practical 
object lessons in the variety of useful purposes to which 
school houses may be put. 


What the common school is at present doing in the 
direction of transforming itself into the community 
center is marvelous. The development that is upon us 
to-day was held to be impossible a few years since, and 
those with whom it was a hope were not encouraged in 
in their way of thinking by the attitude of school men. 
Night schools, free lectures, reading rooms, play cen- 
ters, vacation schools, parents’ meetings, free concerts! 
What a wonderful progress this means! And it is only 
a beginning of still greater things to come. 


The schools will become, before long, the distributing 
stations of central libraries and museums. Many of the 
great works of art now stored in art galleries wil] be 
sent out on trips and the art exhibits in the common 
schools will give a new stimulus to a universal cultiva- 
tion of taste for the beautiful. Literary and musical 
clubs will be invited to make their homes in the school- 
house. Every form of self-improvement will be given 
encouragement. ‘There will be circles for dressmaking, 
millinery, cooking, and all the household and mother- 
hood arts ; free associations for local history and geog- 
raphy, practical sciences and arts, theatricals, photog- 
raphy, village improvement, etc., etc., etc. The whole 
community will be drawn together for intellectual, 
moral, physical, and economic improvement. The vans 
that are used in the morning and afternoon to carry 
pupils to and from school will serve in the evening to 
convey adults to the common social center which has so 
long been confined to the narrow boundaries of a school 
for children. Social service will be the ambition that 
will characterize the new evolution—social service in its 
broadest and most comprehensive sense. 





The total membership enrolled at the Minneapolis 
convention was 8,191, according to official returns. 
Minnesota leads with 2,464. Illinois, as usual, heads 
the list of visitors this time with 1,037. Iowa comes 
next with 770. 


Summing up the progress of the past three decades 
in England since the Education Act of 1870 the School- 
master claims the result is that as the schools have 
grown the number of prisons has diminished. In 1870 
there were in Great Britain 135 prisons; in 1899 there 
were only sixty-six, and that in face of a constantly in- 
creasing population! The growth in the number of 
schools has been in inverse ratio to the number of 
prisons. In 1870 there were 8,281 schools, with an en- 
rollment of 1,693,059 children; in 1898 there were 
20,022 schools, with an enrollment of 5,601,249. No 
wonder that at the opening of a new school board Sir 
George Kekewich, the secretary of the education de- 
partment, said recently : “Every time I hear of a new 
school being opened I say to myself, ‘There goes an- 
other prison !’” 


It is reported from the Philippine islands that the 
first enthusiasm of children and parents for education 
is cooling off. In some places many who went to school 
last year failed to return at the opening of the new year 
in June. In other localities the statement is made that 
only the children of the rich are attending the public 
schools, the poor remaining away. Certain it is that 
many of the Filipinos consider sending their children to 
the schools a sort of personal favor conferred upon the 
Americans. They are not so hungry for knowledge as 
some of us in the United States supposed they were. 
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Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has been selected by the Penn- 
sylvania state capitol commission as mural painter for 
the new capitol building, and Mr. George Barnard has 
been chosen for the sculptor. Miss Violet Oakley is 
also to decorate one room. The commission has set 
aside $300,000 for sculptural designs and $150,C00 for 
mural decorations. 


Mr. Earl Barnes has published a great deal regarding 
English education. This bit of criticism of his some- 
what too sweeping assertion by The Schoolmaster is sug- 
gestive if a little unkind: 

“We are not concerned about Mr. Earl Barnes’ animadver- 
sions on the ‘ paltriness’ of English school children’s ideals. 
With real child study we are in fullsympathy. We even prac- 
tice it ourselves. Until, however, we have discovered some- 
thing worth publishing wild horses shall not drag one syllable 
from us. But juggling with a set of composition exercises is 
not child study. itis copy hunting. We end where we began 
—a sense of the ridiculous is a priceless possession.” 


The teachers of Watertown, Mass., are allowed one 
day in each half-year for visiting other schools. In 
order that this visiting might be with the greatest 
amount of profit Supt. Frank R. Page consults with the 
teachers on the schools to be visited and calls for brief 
written reports after each visit, following this form :— 

1. Date of visit. 

2. School visited. 

3. Grades and teachers visited. 

4, Work seen. 

5. In what respects do you consider your room superior to 
the one visited ? 

6. In what respects do you think the room visited superior 
to your room ? 

7. What help did you get from the visit ? 

8. General remarks, 


Dr. Rina Mastio has been elected professor of anatomy 
in the University of Milan. She is the first woman to 
be appointed to a professorship in an Italian university. 


A large number of school reports come to the edi- 
torial table during the year. Every one of these is 
carefully examined. Tho we have long since concluded 
that the report does not always disclose the actual con- 
ditions of the schools of a city or town, it always affords 
interesting glimpses of the progress of education. One 
thing is astonishing and that is that there are still many 
localities without a pedagogical library. One report 
just received gives the title of several hundred books in 
the library, but not a single pedagogical book is men- 
tioned ! 


Since Mr. Mallock put his famous query “Is Life 
Worth Living?” hardly anyone has let loose such a tor- 
rent of popular discussion as has Prof. W. G. Sumner, 
of Yale, with his affirmation that ninety per cent. of all 
marriages are unhappy. President Eliot, of Harvard, 
has quite a different view of the matter and takes Mr. 
Sumner’s remark very seriously. - Whether the majority 
of marriages are unhappy or happy the fact remains 
that their educational value makes them worth while. 
Marriage is one of the most important schools in this or 
any other community. 


Institute of Technology. 


This grand institution, located in Boston, is one of 
the most successful educational institutions in the Amer- 
ican world. It felt obliged to increase its tuition fees 
last year and the question whether this would decrease 
the attendance was mooted ; the fees are now really 
very high and must have prevented many young men 
from entering, but, in spite of this, about 900 candidates 
presented themselves in June for examination. Of 
these 600 passed and will begin work in September. 
The reason for the popularity of the institution is three- 
fold: (1) the demand for young men as engineers, etc.; 
(2) the excellent teaching that is given; (3) its reputa- 
tion. The class that graduated in June. of this year 
had places waiting for them. 
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The bill passed by the government, which post- 
pones the World’s Fair to 1904, provides for the dedi- 
cation of grounds and buildings with fitting ceremony 
not later than April 30, 1903. The bill also makes the 
following appropriations : $800,000 for the government 
exhibits, $200,000 additional for the government build- 
ing, $40,000 for an Indian exhibit, and $8,000 for life 
saving service exhibitions. The bill directs that $250,- 
000 in one dollar gold pieces be struck at the mint and 
delivered to thé officers of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position Company as a part of the $5,000,000. The 
appropriations by the United States government in sup- 
port of the exposition amount to $6,308,000. Besides 
this great sum there will be provisions for extensive ex- 
hibits from the Philippine islands, the Hawaiian islands, 
Alaska, and Porto Rico, the expense to be borne by the 
territorial treasuries. 





The University Convocation is supposed to be a very 


important body of educators and its doings to possess 
interest fora large number of people. We looked in 
the Albany Times Union for an account of the proceed- 
ings of the convocation this year, but did not find a sin- 
gle line. The Times Union is an able paper and is wide- 
ly read, and we can account for the omission only by 
supposing that accounts of dog fights in Greenbush or 
of rowing matches on the Hudson are more to the taste of 
its readers. The ruleis, “‘ Publish what the people want.” 
SE 


The School as a Social Center. 


The paper on this subject, delivered before the Na- 
tional Council by Dr. John Dewey, of the University of 
Chicago, gave the philosophy of the present movement 
for the enlargementof the range of the work done in the 
schools, particularly inthe cities. It showed the reasons 
for the popular demand that the school plant shall not 
cenfine its operations to children, but shall become a 
center for adult activities as well. Social clubs, stere- 
opticon lectures, gymnasiums, adult classes in art, 
music, and science were spoken of as samples of the 
kind of work that should be done in the public schools. 

Among the reasons given for the school becoming a 
social center were the great commingling of different 
races, classes, and religious sects in our cities, so that it 
is necessary to bring them together to promote sympathy 
and common understanding. The decay, under these 
conditions, of modes of family and church discipline which 
formerly controlled people’s activities, was spoken of 
as indicating the need of supplying thru the school other 
agencies which should refine and direct people’s lives. 

The great development of applied science to modern 
industry as illustrated in the various ways in which the 
laws of electricity modify people’s surroundings was 
quoted to indicate the demand there is at present for 
even adult people becoming more acquainted with the 
truths of science. It was also shown that to be an effi- 
cient worker under modern conditions requires one to 
be a continuous student, and this requires the opportun- 
ity of continuous instruction. The work of the lawyer 
and doctor was used to point out the need of this con- 
tinuous study ; but it was shown that the same thing 
was true in less degree in all callings of life. Condi- 
tions and tools of work change so rapidly that the in- 
dividual who does not go on using his mind is thrown 
out of action and left as a burden for others to care for. 

Three lines of activity were declared to be appropriate 
to the school as a social center. The first of these is 
providing rational recreation and enjoyment for the 
mass of the people. The second, to promote meetings 
for purposes of social intercourse by clubs, assemblies, 
lectures, and so forth. The third, providing facilities 
which would enable people, to whom the opportunity is 
otherwise denied, to develop any special talent they may 
possess in the way of drawing, music, scientific investi- 
gation, engineering, architecture, etc.,—such work as is 
now carried on in the evening classes of Cooper insti- 
tute or Pratt institute. 
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An Opportunity for School Boards. 


THE JourNaL is often in receipt of inquiries from 
school boards pertaining to various matters relating to 
the schools. It is very natural that these should 
come to THE JOURNAL because it has been published 
since 1870, a period of thirty-two years, and because 
New York city has become the center of educational 
activity—nearly TWENTY MILLIONS of dollars being paid 
each year to carry on the public schools alone. 

This paper has unceasingly attempted to be the indis- 
pensable journal for all interested in education. Ten 
years ago few school boards consulted any educational 
paper, but a few began to order THE JOURNAL to be sent, 
seeing it contained news and notices of importance ; 
now we number on our subscription list a good many 
presidents, chairmen, or secretaries of school boards ; 
it is read no doubt by many of the members of boards 
when one officer subscribes. 


Our Appeal. 


We want to know all important educational matters 
in all sections, north, south, east, west ; and ask every 
principal, teacher, president, or secretary to send us 
marked copies of papers containing any appointment of 
teachers, election of school officials, notices of meeting, 
proposals for building or furnishing, ventilation or heat- 
ing, of school exercises, addresses by superintendent, 
principal, or president, destruction by fire, decease of 
educational people, and all other matters pertaining to 
the schools. 

Of course this means a little effort and labor, but it 
ought to be done. Bear in mind if John Smith is nom- 
inated to any political office, no matter how small, there 
will be a notice in the county paper at least, and often 
in the metropolitan ones also. An editor of the New 
York World referring to such notices said, ‘‘ The candi- 
dates send us in such notices; and it is all right, only 
they are usually too long.” 

We ask again that marked copies of papers with edu- 
cational notices be sent to us. In past years teachers 
have been exceedingly negligent when a comrade has 
passed to the better land. We have at times written 
for a suitable notice to a surviving colleague without 
obtaining any response! This ought not so to be. 
Teachers, in every way magnify your profession. 


As to Advertisements, Etc. 


The secretaries of school boards are authorized to 
send to a list of local papers advertisements and notices 
pertaining to the schools. We ask them to include 
THE JOURNAL in this list ; while our rates for these are 
low, such advertisements and notices are carefully ex- 
amined by those who are dealing with the schools. It 
matters not what the need is, THE JOURNAL is read very 
closely by all educational trade interests ; is on file in 
libraries, reading rooms. etc., and the notice will be seen. 

We desire to make THE JOURNAL the respository of 
every educational matter of importance and ask the aid 
of all engaged in any educational capacity. We could 
publish hundreds of letters from principals, teachers, 
superintendents, and school officials testifying to the 
value of the paper in the great field which it under- 
takes to represent. 





we 


The edncational news department of THE ScHOOL 
JOURNAL is to be greatly improved. Suggestions are 
cordially invited. Educational leaders in all parts of 
the country will aid the professional advancement of 
teachers by becoming regular correspondents. 


mg 


A teacher having had college training or its equivalent and 
who is a ready writer and would like to workin the journalistic 
field of education, may be interested in a position offered thru 
the editor of THE SCHOOL JoURNAL, The Salary, at the begin- 
ning, will not be very large, but sufficient to defray living ex- 
penses. The right sort of person can develop the position into 
something worth considerable. Address, giving full particulars; 
also stating minimum salary expected; to ‘‘ Editor of THE 
SCHOOL JouRNAL, 61 E. oth Street New York. 
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(Continued from page 110.) 

It is a grave question as to what those eleven post- 
graduates will do with their extra time. That cap be 
answered if we know what kind of a teacher is employed in 
that district. If he is of the regulation pattern be will 
give his sole attention to the thirty and not trouble hir- 
self about the others at all. 

Being in a large village we happened into a newspaper 
and magazine store and was surprised to see more than 
a thousand ten-cent novels ranged on the shelves. In 
reply to our question the proprietress said she sold them 
to the boys and girls employed in the hat factory. Here 
the manner of the employment of their spare time by the 
“post: graduates” was apparent. Heasked if there were 
associations or clubs to bring these together and the re- 
ply was, “ None;” and yet there was a public school sys- 
tem run at a large cost. 

The error apparent now in our educational system is 
the making it one of the businesses of the world instead 
of one of the beneficences; it is a beneficence even if 
placed on a business basis. We have pointed out where 
there is a great lack—the care of the “ post-graduates ” 
from our elementary school. They must be cared for 
even if they do not enter the high school. Having made 
some progress in knowledge they are in a measure now 
beyond the influences of the family; they need guidance 
and friendly help. Who can think of this vast body of 
young men and women without deep sympathy? 

We have now explained partially what we mean when 
we say the educational field is white for the harvest. 
Teaching to be worthy of its name must be undertaken 
in a missionary spirit. Look at it what way we will the 
object is to do good; the best teacher is the one who 
does the most good. And here is the explanation why 
higher qualifications are needed. The one with gener- 
ous qualifications is far more apt to enter on the broader 
field we have indicated; it is the one with smal] qualifica- 
tions that prefers to go round and round in a treadmill 
day after day. 


~ Teachers of the little folks will find an abundance of help in 
that handsome periodical The Primary School. TheSeptember 
number begins the twelfth volume. Among the articles are 
“Report of a Lesson on Water,” “Lessons in Geography,” 
“The Possibilities of the Sand Table,” “The Crows and the 
Windmill” in the “Child-World,” etc. | Subscription price, 
$1.00 a year. 
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Brother Boaz vs. Principal Wise. 


The inside working of the average negro’s mind is a 
curiosity not often paralleled among white people as the 
a laughable but almost indescribable case will 
show. 

Mr. M. D. Wise is a teacher in a small school in what 
was formerly the Westport district which was attached 
to Kansas City three yearsago. He is a very black 
genial man who wearsa broad deliberate grin that is ever 
ready to spread itself over his face at any moment. He 
has been in charge of that school about thirteen years 
and he has one assistant to help him. 


“Before that district was annexed to Kansas City his 


patrons some five years ago had filed with the Westport 


board some trivial complaint against him, but upon in- 
vestigation the case was dismissed as having nothing in 
it except a church row of no magnitude. Matters went 
on smoothly enough till about a month ago, when 
‘Brother Boaz” and another man who said that he 
might be “ Professor Wise’s oldest brother, for aught he 
knew,” came before the Kansas City board, and lodged 
a complajnt consisting of three counts against “ Pro- 
fessor Wise” stating that they did not want him dis- 
missed, but transferred to another school where he 
might begin a career of usefulness, having exhausted 
his present stock in their locality. 

Three specific charges were made orally against Prin- 
cipal Wise : First. He let the boys and girls sit on the 
sidewalk and on the school-house steps and watch the 
bigger boys and some former pupils play ball, and that 
these outsiders would sometimes talk to the older girls 
as they were going to and from school. To this accusa- 
tion, as it was stated, Principal Wise interjected the 
remark that he had no moral or legal jurisdiction over 
persons on the street not belonging to his school. 

Second.—That sometimes during church service on 
Sunday the “ Professor ” instead of listening to the ser- 
vices as a worthy man ought to do, would busy himself 
in reading a newspaper or writing, thereby treating 
Christianity with disrespect and bringing reproach upon 
the ministry. 

Third.—That he set a bad and immoral example 











On the Lawn of Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School.—Dr. A. E. Maltby, President. 
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Main Building of State Normal School at River Falls, Wis—Warren J. Brier, President. 


before his pupils during the summer vacation by having 
his wife wash to support the family, while he would sit 
on the west side of the house in the morning and just 
move around so as to keep in the shade all day, barely 
relinquishing the shade long enough to eat his meals. 

The complaint was supported by strong, rousing, 
vigorous speeches, each complainant emphasizing the 
charges and urging the board to transfer the “ Pro- 
fessor” to a new locality. Frequently in the middle of 
a sentence the defendant would call upon the speaker 
to be more specific in his statements by giving the time, 
place, person, or thing complained of, in order that he 
might answer the accusation on a specific issue. These 
interruptions had little effect on the speaker as he 
warmed to his subject except to add vigor to his en- 
thusiasm. 

Let it be borne in mind also that “ Brother Boaz” and 
the “‘ other gentleman” are fervid exhorters in their 
respective churches, and the second speaker had a 
voucher to his credit in the way of seven years’ public 
service in the State’s prison at Jefferson City. The de- 
fendant listened with great composure, except to pop in 
a question every minute or two on “‘specific instances.” 
He wanted facts presented, not bold, bad assertions. 
His bland-like smile never left his face, and he bore the 
ordeal with dignity and fortitude. When the “distin- 
guished exhorters” had concluded their remarks, Prin- 
cipal Wise arose and in a grave manner addressed the 
president and gentlemen of the board and then spoke as 
follows :—“ You have listened with no little interest to 
the charges made by the distinguished and eloquent 
speaker, Brother Boaz, who is skilled in oratory, but 
whose arguments are based upon the very broadest 
statements not founded either upon circumstantial evi- 
dence or real facts. He does not deal, as you ob- 
serve, in arguments of substantial worth, but rather he 
indulges in vain and empty assertions for the purpose 
of biasing your judgments. A case of this gravity 
should be founded upon certain broad principles of 
justice supported by evidence that cannot be contro- 
verted. My excellent and distinguished opponent has 
supplied you with eloquence in great abundance—minus 
the facts. He fails to comprehend entirely that.a 
proposition must be supported by evidence and rea- 
son. 

When a proposition is stated requiring proof or dis- 


proof, all evidence as well as arguments employed, 
should either tend to prove or disprove the matter in 
controversy, and this he has not attempted todo. Ap- 
plying this test to the learned gentleman’s argument, 
you perceive it had no relevancy whatsoever to the 
transgressions of which I am charged. I, therefore, 
dismiss it to call your attention to the assertions of the 
‘darker gentleman’ who spoke last and a part of 
whose public and private service I will pass over in 
silence, and who asserts with great solemnity that ‘he 
may be my brother.’ It is remotely claimed, he says 
that he is a brother of mine—of this no one is certain. 


I do not know myself. Gentlemen, he made, I am sure, ° 


a capital exhortation, because he is doing better now 
than he once did, and I am reminded,—‘while the 
lamp of life holds out to burn the vilest sinner may re- 
turn.’ Enough of this, and of his brief and varied 
career. I want, while I have the floor, tho I know 
your time is precious and that the patrons, white and 
colored, of my district are with me except these two dis- 
tinguished gentlemen and a half dozen others who have 
been deceived by them,—to give you the inside history 
of this baseless charge. 

“The origin of this trouble runs as follows :—Ten 
years ago I and an honest Dutchman lived near neigk- 
bors and each owned a milk cow. In the neighbor- 
hood where we lived out on Brush Creek, in the bottom, 
another negro had a cabbage patch in which that vege- 
table grew in great abundance. In one corner of that 
cabbage patch lived at least a dozen merry negroes, who 
wore the cares of this world as a loose garment. They 
sowed not, they reaped not, they toiled not, neither 
did they spin, yet no millionaire could afford cabbages 
like that merry group feasted upon. In order to es- 
cape the charge of stealing said cabbages, these 
negroes boldly asserted the loss of the cabbages to be 
due to the capacious stomachs of the two cows, and so 
succeeded in making the owner of the cabbage patch— 
my distinguished opponent, Brother Boaz—believe that 
the cows were the real culprits. Now, Brother Boaz, the 
owner of the cabbage patch, demanded of me to pay for 
the whole cabbage patch. ‘I will pay you for your 
cabbages,’ I said,—‘But let us go and make an esti- 
mate of the number of heads lost and their value.’ 

“So off we plodded to the cabbage patch to make an 
impartial investigation. On entering said cabbage patch 
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upon investigation we failed first to find cow tracks in said 
cabbage patch, notwithstanding the ground was mellow 
and soft ; second, furthermore, we found that the cabbage- 
heads had been cut off with a knife, and not with teeth, 
when we examined the stalks left in the ground; third, 
that the anxious owner—this honorable fellow citizen and 
worker inthe vineyard of the Lord, charged that my 
cow had eaten 175 heads of said cabbages, and that the 
Dutchman’s cow had eaten but 90 heads, all done in one 
night. On counting we found that there were origi- 
nally but 200 heads in the patch and the cows ate 65 
heads more than the patch contained, and still some 
were left. Now, these facts raised in my mind a rea- 
sonable doubt—of which I gave the cows the benefit, 
and refused to pay for the cabbages that had caused all 
the trouble. 

“‘ Gentlemen, this is the motive that prompted this dis- 
tinguished grower and disposer of cabbages to drag me 
before this tribunal and bear false accusations against 
me. As tothe charge of irreverence during divine ser- 
vice, the explanation is very simple. I am the secretary 
of ourcongregation, and I collect the dues pretty closely. 
When the minister preaches a very long, dull sermon, 
occasionally I figure up how much the members are be- 
hind in their dues and I ask them at the close of the 
services to pay up in order to keep the books balanced 
always reminding them that ‘the Lord loves a cheer- 
ful giver., . 

“Gentlemen of the board of education, you are menof 
high Christian character, and I appeal to you, is it not 
better to collect at the church at the close of the sermon 
than to let financial affairs drag on without paying the 
minister ? ‘The laborer is worthy of his hire.’ 

“* Nowhere have I ever heard that it was against the 
laws of the State of Missouri for children to sit on the 
sidewalk, or under shade trees and watch boys play ball 
on week days. This is a species of divine worship, and 
it ministers to the weli-being of childhood. 

‘In conclusion, I ask you to judge me in this matter 
according to the evidence produced. I abide by your 
decision.” 

It is needless to say that Principal Wise was not 
transferred. J. M. GREENWOOD. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
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Southern Teachers’ Declaration. 


There is a great educational awakening in the South. 
Tne teachers are awakening to its wonderful meaning. 
Next week THE ScHOOL JOURNAL will present an arti- 
cle describing the remarkable summer school held at 
Knoxville, Tenn. The enthusiasm shown and the large 
attendance were a surprise even to those best informed 
concerning recent progress of the movement. Here is 
the “declaration of principles” adopted by the summer 
school on July 4, 1902 : 

We, the 1,700 teachers attending the Summer School of the 
South, representing every Southern state, do, on this the day 
of our national independence, unanimously adopt the following 
declaration of educational policy: 

1. We bear grateful testimony to the great sacrifices 
made in behalf of education by the people of the South, who 
in their desolation and poverty have taxed themselves hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to educate two races. 

2 Notwithstanding these efforts, we are confronted with 
the appalling fact that the large majority of the 3,500,000 
white children and 2,500,000 black children of the South are 
not provided with good schools. In 1900 ten Southern states 
having twenty-five per cent. of the school population of this 
country owned only four per cent. of the public school prop- 
erty and expended only six and a half per cent. of the public 
school moneys. We must recognize these conditions and 
frankly face them. We therefore declare ourselves in favor 
of a public school system, state supported and state directed, 
in which every child may have the open door of opportunity. 

3. Conscious of our dependence upon the God of our fathers, 
and believing that the highest and truest civilization can be 
attained only by following the precepts of the Great Teacher, 
Jesus Christ, we favor the recognition of the Bible in our pub- 
lic schools. 
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Dr. William Miller Beardshear, president of Iowa State Agri- 
cultural College, and president of the N. E. A., 1901 2, 
whodied;August 5, 1902. (See note on page 121 ) 





4, We regard local taxation as the foundation upon which 
a public school system should be built, and therefore favor an 
agitation in behalf of such taxation in every community. 

5. If an increased expenditure of money is to be of lasting 
value, a more intelligent public interest must be brought to 
bear upon our schools. But even greater than the need of 
money and interest is the need of intelligent direction. 

6. A mere extension of the present school term with the 
present course of study will not meet the needs of the chil- 
dren. The lines of development in the South must be both 
agricultural and mechanical. Our people must bring a trained 
brain and a trained hand to the daily labor. Education should 
be a means not of escaping labor, but of making it more 
effective. 

The school should be the social center of the community, 
and should actively and sympathetically touch all the social 
and economic interests of the people. In addition to the usual 
academic studies, therefore, our courses should include manua! 
training, nature study, and agriculture. 

7. To secure more efficient supervision, to encourage grad- 
ing and to broaden the social life of the children, we favor 
the consolidation of weak schools into strong central schools. 
It is better in every way to carry the child to the school than 
to carry the school to the child. We indorse the movements 
recently made by the women of the South for model schools, 
built with due regard to sanitation, ventilation, and beauty. 

8. Teaching should be a profession, and not a stepping- 
stone to something else. We therefore stand for the highest 
training of teachers and urge the school authorities of every 
state to encourage those who wish to make the educating of 
children a life profession. We call upon the people to banish 
forever politics and nepotism from the public schools, and to 
establish a system in which, from the humblest teacher to the 
office of state superintendent, merit shall be the touchstone. 

9. We express our hearty appreciation of the noble work of 
the Southern and General Education Boards, which by their 
earnest sympathy and generous means have made possible this 
great Summer School of the South and in numerous other ways 
are strengthening the patriotic efforts of the Southern people 
to improve their educational conditions. 

10. With gratitude to our fathers for the heritage of a 
noble past, with thankfulness to God for the many blessings 
bestowed upon our people, with due recognition of our present 
problems and their deep importance, we face the future with 
a faith which we shall endeavor to make good by our works, 
to the lasting glory of our Republic. 

Alabama, Edgar Gardner Murphy. 

Arkansas, A. H. Abbott. 

Florida, Arthur Williams, 

Georgia, Joseph D. Smith, 

Kentucky, J. T. Gaines. 

Louisiana. Edwin A. Alderman, 

Mississippi, D. H. Hill 

North Carolina, Collier Cobb, 

South Carolina, Ernest Wiggins. 

Tennessee. Wickliffe Rose. 

Texas, A. L. Malone 

Virginia, B. R. Smith. 


CHARLES D. McIVER, Secretary. 


CuHaRLEs W. Dasney, Chairman. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


Superintendent Maxwell has stirred up 
a lively discussion by charging that the 
health board physicians in making their 
examinations in the schools had examined 
pupil after pupil without disinfecting their 
hands. This, he said, was a sure way to 
spread contagious eye diseases if any 
cases existed in a school. It would be 
much better he asserts, to have the medi- 
cal supervision of the schools under the 
direction of the board of education, as it 
is in Paris and Boston. 


The New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Ithaca next year, at 
the invitation of President Schurman, of 
Cornell university. The following are the 
elected officers for 19023: President, 
Thomas R. Kneil, of Saratoga Springs; 
vice-presidents, John F. Townley, of New 
York; C. R. Drum, of Syracuse; Isabella 
Ryan, of Buffalo, and Carolyn LeRowe, 
of Brooklyn; secretary, Richard A. Sear- 
ing, of Rochester; assistant secretary, 
B.J. Reilly, of Brooklyn; treasurer, W. H. 
Benedict, of Elmira; assistant treasurer 
John C. Chase, of 7 Springs; trans- 
ae agent, John H. MclInness, of 

rooklyn; superintendent of exhibits, F. 
B. Boynton, of Ithaca; executive commit- 
tee, Thomas R. Kneil, of Saratoga Springs ; 
Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo,and Abram 
Fischlowitz, of New York. 


EVANSTON, ILL.--The installation of 
Dr. James as president of Northwestern 
university has been postponed from Octo- 
ber 3 to October 20-22. The supposition 
is general that the reason for the change 
is because the degree of doctorof laws is 
to beconferred upon President Roosevelt 
upon the former date. 


Prof. Ralph Charles Henry Catterall, of 
the University of Chicago, has accepted 
the chair of history at Cornell. He is a 
graduate of both Bucknell and Harvard, 
and is the author of several books on 
American and European history. 


The janitors of Philadelphia are jubi- 
lant. A recent action of the board of edu- 
cation in abolishing the position of chief 
engineer and janitor means an increase in 
the salaries of the remaining engineers 
and janitors. The salaries of assistants is 
to be inreased from $100 to $300 a year 
each. Other helpers are to be advanced 
from $60 to $Ioo a year. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Prof. Lawrence 
C. Hull, for several years associated with 
the faculty of the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
institute, has accepted the principalship of 
the high school in this city. Mr. Hull 
went to Brooklyn from Lawrenceville, N. 
J.. where he was one of the masters. 


NEw BrunSWICK,N. J.—The Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund in this city is in flour- 
ishing condition. ‘The membership has 
been increased until it numbers thirty-two 
at the present time. Miss Emma McCoy, 
one of the high school teachers, Is chair- 
man of the localcommittee. The purpose 
of the fund is to provide for teachers who 
beeome indigent. It is expected that the 
Teachers Retirement Fund will in com- 
ing years be a power in the state. 


The Girls’ Technical highschool, which 
will be opened in New York in September, 
will be the first of its kind to be estab- 
lished in the city. The four years’ course 
will give the pupil a choice of training in 
business or in some practical industry 
open to women and will at the same time 
give every student thoro work in English, 
modern languages, drawing, and music. 
Courses will be given in applied art, print- 
ing, stenography, bookkeeping, corres- 
pondence, and allied subjects, as well as in 
library economics, manual training, dress- 
making, and the milliner’s trade. Prin. 
William McAndrew of P. S. No. 44, 
Brooklyn, has been elected for its princi- 
palship. 


The playgrounds on the roofs of two 
of the public schools of the east side have 
been turned into roof gardens. The little 
folks in the neighborhood of school 42, 
Hester and Ludlow streets, were first in- 
vited on July 29 to spend the evening on 
the roof of the school building. A crowd 
of boys and girls, and mothers with babies, 
listened to the playing of the band or 
played games under the leadership of Mr. 
George B. Markham, of public school No. 
2,and Miss Cummings, of No. 177. 

At No. 147, East Broadway and Gouver- 
neur street, some seven hundred enjoyed 
the evening on the roof. Both school 
roofs have been open every evening since, 
and will continue to be open, for the 
remainder of the summer, from 7:30 to 
9:30 o’clock. The entertainments have 
been made possible by an appropriation 
of $25,000 from the city treasury. 


The National Academy of Design has 
decided to abolish all fees for tuition in 
the classes of its schools at 1ogth St. and 
Amsterdam avenue. When the classes 
open, Oct. 6, admission will be thru the 
examinations held on Sept.29. No fees 
will-be required for the antique, life, paint- 
ing, still life, illustration, and compositicn 
classes. 


Vice-President McInnes, of the board 
of aldermen, acted in place of the presi- 
dent of the board in the latter’s absence. 
As a member of the sinking fund com- 
mission he signed city contracts amount- 
ing to $64,000. 


Recent Deaths. 


ITHAcA, N. Y.—James Wheat Granger, 
originator of the Sibley college course in 
blacksmithing and foreman of the Cornell 
university foundry, died July 29, at the 
age of sixty-nine. Mr. Granger had given 
instructions in iron working to hundreds 
of Cornell graduates in engineering, and 
was one of the best known characters of 
the university instructing staff. He in- 
duced the authorities of the university 
to offer the course in practical blacksmith 
ing years ago, and gave personal instruc- 
tions at a single fire. Later the present 
large shops were built, and Mr. Granger 
was promoted to foreman in charge. 


LAGRANGE, ORE.—Prof. Charles W. 
M. Black, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics in the University of Oregon, died 
here from consumption. He was on his 
way to Colorado, where he hoped that his 
health would be benefited. He became 
seriously ill, and was removed from the 
train in a dying condition. 


PHILADELPHIA. PA.—Miss Jennie T. 
Ford who died recently at the home of her 
mother, at Frankford, was a graduate of 
the Teachers College of Columbia uni- 
versity, and for the last three years has 
had charge of the Department of Domes- 
tic Science at the State normal college, 
at Milledgeville, Ga. Previous to that 
time she taught in the public schools of 
Denver and Cleveland. She was a sister 
of Professor L. L. Ford, of the Northeast 
Manual Training school, Philadelphia, 
and of T. E. Ford, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


Benjamin Egbert Swazy, a retired coun- 
try school teacher, died at the Masonic 
home, Philadelphia. He was born in 
Union township, New Jersey, June 6, 1824, 
and when a youth began teaching school, 
a voeation he followed in various parts of 
New Jersey and in Pennsylvania. 


FuLton, Mo.—The Rev. Robert Mor- 
rison, one of the founders of the Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity, died June 28, at the age 
of eighty. He founded the Phi Delta 
Theta with five friends while at Miami 
university, from which he was graduated 
in 1852. 


William Miller Beardshear, 


The fears expressed at the N. E. A. 
meeting for President Beardshear’s life 
were only two well founded. He died 
August 5 as a result of nervous prostra- 
tion caused by a multi-plenty of worries 
and over work. He was born at Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1830, and entered the army of 
the Cumberland at the age of fourteen. 
He received the degrees of A. B. and 
M.A.at Ottenbein university, Ohio, and 
Spent two years of post-graduate work at 

ale. He was president of the Western 
college, Toledo, O., and at this time was 
one of the youngest college presidents in 
the country. He became president of the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in 1891, which position he 
held tohis death. His interest in public 
school affairs is evidenced from his elec- 
tion as president of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association in 1894 and his ele- 
vation to the presidency of the National 
Educational Association last year. In 
1887 he wasa member of the United States 
Indian Commission. 


Charles Kendall Adams. 


REDLANDS, CAL., July 28.—Dr. CharleS 
Kendall Adams, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, died July 26, of bright’s 
disease. 

Charles Kendall Adams was born at 
Derby, Vt., January 24, 1835. In 1855 his 
parents moved to Denmark, Ia., where he 
prepared for college. In 1861 he was 
graduated from the University of Michi- 
gan, but took a post-graduate course, with 
the object of fitting himself to become an 
instructor. He taught history and Latin 
in the university until 1867, when, on the 
resignation of Andrew D. White, then 
professor of history, he was promoted to 
that chair, but accepted the appointment 
only on condition that he might have a 
year to study in Europe. The year was 
spent in observing the methods of ad- 
vanced instruction at Bonn, Heidelberg, 
Leipsic, Berlin, and Munich, after which 
about four months were spent in Italy and 
France, chiefly in Rome and Paris. 

Returning home, Mr. Adams took up the 
duties of his professorship, and in 1869 
founded the historical seminary of the 
University of Michigan, and introduced 
the seminary method of instruction in that 
institution. When the school of political 
science was established in the university, 
he was made dean. In 1881 he was simul- 
taneously offered the presidency of the 
University of Kansas and of the University 
of Nebraska, both of which he declined. 

In the same year, however, he accepted 
the non-resident professorship of history 
at Cornell university, and gave there a 
course of tifteen lectures annually until 
1885, when he succeeded Andrew D. White 
in the presidency of that institution, and 
held the post for seven years. During 
his presidency the university was enlarged 
and strengthened in every department. 
The School of Law and the Sibley college 
of Engineering were instituted, and the 
Morse, Lincoln, and Barnes Halls, the 
University Library Building and a build- 
ing for the School of Law were erected, 
at a total cost of more than $500,000. 
On January 17, 1893, Mr. Adams was in- 
augurated president of the University of 
Michigan. He was during his life presi- 
dent of numerous scientific and literary 
organizations, and a voluminous writer on 
historical and educational topics. In 1871 
he published “ Democracy and Monarchy 
in France,” which was immediately suc- 
cessful. In 1882 his ‘‘ Manual of Histor- 
ical Literature” was published. He was 
also the editor of the revised edition of 
Johnson’s Cyclopedia, which appeared in 
1895. He received the degree of LL. D. 
from the University of Chicago in 1878, 
and the same degree from Harvard in 
1886, 
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Educational New England. 


Supt. Frank R. Page, of Watertown, 
Mass., has introduced in the elementary 
course of study a plan for having school 
trips in connection with lessons ia geog- 
raphy, history, and nature. 

n the schools of Watertown, Mass., a 
plan is in operation for distributing sup- 
plementary reading, which is proving very 
Satisfactory, much more so at any rate 
than the “ first come, first served” method 
usually followed. Every six weeks the 
reading matter is collected, re assigned 
among the rooms and re-distributed. 
One supplementary set is given each room 
to remain thruout the year for use 
when the regular reading is completed 
before the end of the six weeks. 


NEWTON.—Mr. A. J. George, the head 
of the department of English in the New- 
ton high school, has been elected profes- 
sor of English literature in the new college 
department of Clark university, Wcrces- 
ter. He has taught continuously since 
1876 in Newton, Brookline, and Ashland, 
and he has established a fine reputation 
as a master of literature. He now has in 
press a volume of the poems of the poet 
Coleridge. He isa graduate of Amherst, 


SALEM.—Miss Florence Snell, the popu- 
lar teacher of literature in the Salem 
normal school, has been elected a teacher 
in the new Simmons college in Boston. 


_ Lynn.—Mr. Philip Goodrich, sub-master 
in the Manual Training school, has been 
promoted to succeed Mr. W. C. Hoblen 
who goes to Hartford, Conn. Mr, Good. 
rich is a native of Portsmouth, N. H., 
and a graduate of the Worcester Poly- 
technic in 1895. He has been a teacher 
in the Manual Training school ever since, 
and he has been sub-master for two years. 


BEVERLY.—Miss Minnie A. Johnson, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Rial Side school, and Miss 


Emma McDriver, principal of the Wash- 
ington school. 


ATTLEBORO.—Mr. W. H. Detmers, sub- 
master of the high school, has resigned to 
accept a position at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Miss Edith H. Stowell, of Putney, Vt. 
has been appointed teacher of English in 
the high school. She is a graduate of 
Tufts college. 

Mr. S. C. Hutchinson, principal of the 
grammar school, has resigned to become 
superintendent of schools for the towns of 
Berkeley, Seekonk and Rehobeth. He 
will be succeeded by Mr. Louis A. Fales, 
now the principal of the grammar school 
at Vineyard Haven, where he has been for 
six years. 

Miss Alice C. Morison, of Braintree, 
has been placed in charge of the eighth 
grade. She fitted for college in Thayer 
academy and was graduated from Smith. 

Mr. John L. Gibb has been elected 
supervisor of music. He has been assis- 
tant supervisor at Dedham for the past 
two years. 

Miss Mary H. McArdle, of New Britain, 
Conn., has been elected principal of the 
Richardson school. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—This city has had 
an unique experience in the closing days 
of school. Asa result of an investigation 
into the causes responsible for the spread- 
ing of smallpox, the school board closed 
the schools on Friday noon, not waiting 
for the usual graduating exercises. The 
diplomas in the high schools were given 
to the class without previous notice. The 
boys reported that the girls could be found 
around the corridors weeping bitterly over 
the situation, as they had their white 


dresses all ready to wear at the gradua- 


tion. This, however, must be taken with 
some reservation as boys are proverbiaily 
unsympathetic with the pride of young 
girls in their pretty dresses. 
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Pennsylvania Institute Dates. 


HARRISBURG, PA. JULY 30.—The De- 
partment of Public Instruction has issued 
the following list of dates for teachers’ in- 
stitutes in the several counties: 


Adams, Gettysburg, November 24. 
Allegheny, Pittsburg, August 25, 
Armstrong, Kittanning, December 22. 
Beaver, Beaver, Deeember 29 
Bedford, Bedford, December 15. 
Berks, Reading, October 20. 

Blair, Hollidaysburg, December 1, 
Bradford, Towanda, October 13. 
Bucks, Doylestown, October 27. 
Butler, Butler, December 15. 
Cambria, Ebensburg, November 17. 
Cameron, Emporium, October 20. 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, December 1. 
Centre, Bellefonte, December 29. 
Chester, West Chester, October 20. 
Clarion, Clarion. 

Clearfield, Clearfield, December rs. 
Clinton, Luck Haven, December rs. 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, December 1, 
Crawford, Meadvile, December 29. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, December 1. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, October 27. 
Delaware, Lansdowne, November tro. 
Elk, Ridgway. 

Erie, Erie city, December ts. 
Fayette, Uniontown, December, 15. 
Forest, Marionville. 

Franklin, Chambersburg, November 17. 
Fulton, McConnellsburg, November 10, 
Greene, Waynesburg, October 27. 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon, November ro. 
Indiana, Indiana, December 15. 
Jefferson, Brookville, December 29. 
Juniata, Mifflintown, November 24. 
Lackawanna, Scranton, October 27. 
Lancaster, Lancaster, November 10. 
Lawrence, New Castle, October 20. 
Lebanon, Lebanon, O:tober 27. 
Lehigh, Allentown, October 13. 
Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, October 27, 
Lycoming, Muncy, December 15. 
McKean, Smethporth. 

Mercer, Mercer, November to, 

Miffin, Lewistown, Ncvember 24. 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, November 17. 
Montgomery, Norristown, October, 27. 
Montour, Danville, December I. 








COLONIAL CHILDREN 


Source Readers in American History No. 1. 


Selected and Annotated by ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, of Harvard University, with the collaboration of BLANCHE E. HAZARD? 


of the Rhode Island Normal School. 


Price, #0 Cents. 


This is the first of a series of four readers, made up of sources, but mof of sources in the garb of three centuries ago, un- 
familiar to modern children, The language and spelling have been freely altered, while the thought has been preserved. Much 
has been omitted, but it has not been the intention to add any statement not expressed in the original. 

Colonial Children, like the other Readers of this series which are to follow, is an attempt to give good literature to 
children, and at the same time to do two other things: to let people of bygone days speak for themselves; and to lay good 
foundations for accurate knowledge of history. 





APPLIED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


By Epwin HERBERT Lewis, Ph.D., Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. 


Published in two parts and complete in one volume. 


PART I. = = 35 CENTS. 
PART II. - = 35 CENTS. 
COMPLETE - 50 CENTS. 


The book is meant to be used for two years. Part First is devoted to a few cardinal principles 
of conversational English, and to the definition of the sentence. The exercises of this part are 


very numerous, 


In Part Second a more systematic treatment of English grammar is given, with further applications to usage. 
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Northampton Easton, October 20. 9 
Northumberland, Sunbury, December 15. PIE ( F S PATENT SAW TABLE 
Perry, New Bloomfield, December 1. 
Pike, Milford. 
Potter, Coudersport, October 6. 
Schuylkill, Mahanoy Ciiy, October 13. 
Snyder, Middleburg, November 24. 
Somerset, Somerset, November 24. 
Sullivan, Dushore, December 2g, 
Susquehanna, Montrose, October 20. 
Tioga, Wellsboro, October, 24, 
Union, Lewisburg, December 2g. 
Venango, Oil City, August 25. 
Warren, Warren, December 15, 
Washington, Washington, December 15. 
Wayne, Honesdale, November 10. 
Westmoreland, Greensburg.December 15. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, December 8. 
York, York, November 24. 
The city institutes will be held as fol- 

lows : 
Altoona September1. 
Allentown, September 1, 
Bradford, Carbondale, 

Harrisburg, September 1. 
Johnstown, October 13. 
McKeesport, November 24. 
Reading, September 1. 
Scranton, September 1. 
Wilkesbarre, September tr. 
Williamsport, August 25. 


School Life in Kansas. 


Frank Nelson closes his second term as 
state superintendent with the present year. 
He has made a splendid executive officer, 
is a tireless worker, full of enthusiasm, and 
is very popular with the teachers of the 
state; hadit not been for the unwritten PATENTED AUGUST 27, 1901. 
law a a 8p ye gf Nelson 
wou ave received his third nomination 
for the office he has filled so well, but as it HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER G CoO., 
is, the nomination went to County Supt. NEW YORK, N. Y., since 1848. 

I. L. Dayhoff, of Reno county, one of the 
best known school men in the state, who| for the teachers of Kansas, for then the and inspiration towards better work, and 
will doubtless be elected, as there is prac-|institues are in session, the months of a review of the common branches. This 
tically no opposition. Mr. Dayhoff will June, July, and August being devoted to system is notat all perfect, but, after all, is 
make a good officer and has the good will| that work. These ‘county normals” are one of the best which could be devised to 
and best wishes of the Kansas teachers. | a feature, and avery prominent one, of the aid the teachers in their work, and inspire 
COUNTY NORMALS. educational system of the state, for there them to greater enthusiasm and energy. 

The summer season is not a time of rest | teachers receive both professional training Kansas teachers loyally support them, the 


If it 1s the. 
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Columbia 


that’s all you 
care to Know— 





For Manual Training Work. 


PIERCE’S PATENT SAW 
TABLE is particularly commendable 
for two features—ist, it is adjustable 
to any height above desk from 3 to 20 
inches, permitting the student to 
work in a sitting or standing position 
—znd, it can be instantly attached to 
any school desk. 

It was designed to meet the popular demand for 
a saw table which was low in price, quick and easy 
of adiustmenht, and simple enough in construction 
to enable the younger students to attach or detach 
it without difficulty. 

It most admirably combines these features and is 
recommended where an inexpensive and thoroughly 
practicable saw table is wanted. 


Per Dozen = = = $8.50 
Each ao me ae Oe 









Special prices to schools and for very large 
quantities. 


Sean 
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for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 





In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme —the Standard Visible Writer. 
* : : s There is not one typewriter of the many hundreds on 
with none to dispute its title to being the market that has ever equaled the OLIVER record. 
This is not tobe wondered at when one compares the 

The Best School Desk Made ; OLIVER with any other typewriter in existence, and 


notes, as one must, the progressive lines on which it is 
built and the points of superiority it possesses in so 








Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to many, many essentials that make its service of superior 
a: . - value to the operator. 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case. These essential points are set forth in an attractive 
Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you pr oo  eageaalaiaaiaa tae siaielimainas 
want absolutely the best—-BUY THE COLUMBIA. THE OLIVER received the GOLD MEDAL, 
highest award, at the Pan-American Exposition, 
MADE AT Buffalo, 1901. 


The Oliver Typewriter Co., 
PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, Herolgn Ottice, sa Poalicy London, Bugiead: 
Factory, PIQUA, OHIO 


Eastern Sales Office: Western Sales Office: 
24 West 19th St., NEW YORK 94 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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reat majority being regular attendants 

ummer after summer, and Kansas sum- 
mer heat is something real, when the mer- 
cury indicates 100 degrees and more with 
a hot wind to add to the discomfort. 


' STATE UNIVERSITY. 

All interested in the state university are 
rejoiced to know that that institution is no 
longer without a president. Since the 
resignation of Chancellor F. H. Snow, 
over a year ago, Vice-Chancellor W. C. 
Spangler, of the board of regents, has been 
chief executive officer, and for a time was 
prominently mentioned for the chancellor- 
ship, but failing health, much to the regret 
of the friends of the school, put him out 
of the question. 

At the May meeting the board of re 
gents elected Dr. Frank Strong, president 
of the University of Oregon to the chan- 
cellorship of Kansas university, choosing 
him from a number under consideration 
for the place. His election has put an 
end to the uncertainty which has prevailed 
so long, and has also developed a surpris- 
ing degree of interest and enthusiasm 
thruout the state, and the prospects of the 
school are brighter than ever before in its 
history. 

Chancellor Strong is a young man,a 
graduate of Yale, and also of the Yale law 
school; after a period spent in the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas City, he went to St 
Joseph, Mo., as principal of the high 
school, remaining there four years; then 
he served three years as superintendent of 
the Lincoln, Neb., schools, leaving there 
to return to Yale to spend two years in 
special study; in 1897, he was appointed 
lecturer in history there. In 1899, Dr. 
Strong was elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, serving in that capacity 
until his election here. 

Dr. Strong is a noted writer and lecturer, 
having published a number of historical 
works, and being much sought after asa 
speaker on educational subjects. Heisa 
man of strong personality, vigorous in 


mind and body, an earnest Christian, al- 
ways engaged in active churh work, and, 
seemingly, the very man to build upon the 
foundation so well laid by his predeces- 
sors, Marvin, Lippincott, and Snow. 

The attendance at the university this 
last year was nearly 1,250; for the next year, 
judging from indications, it will exceed 
i,500. There are seven buildings, besides 
the chancellor’s residence, and a faculty of 
eightymembers. The museum, nowunder 
roof, will form the eighth, and perhaps the 
most elaborate of all the buildings, and 
will cost, ccmpleted, over $75,000. The 
museum now occupies “Snow Hall of 
Natural History,” but is so crowded for 
space that scarcely half of the mounted 
animals are on exhibition, the remainder 
ot one of the finest collections in the world 
being stored in the garret and in out-of-the- 
way places. 

Kansas university has lost many of the 
best members of its faculty during past 
years, and is still losing others, owing to 
the low salaries paid; in fact the univer- 
sity serves as a training school for the 
Eastern and Western colleges. 

Several of the best members of the fac- 
ulty are held here only by loyalty to the 
institution, and love for their work. 


If Kansas is to build up a great state un- 
iversity, the best members of the faculty 
must be held, and to hold these men sala- 
ries must be greatly increased. Many of 
them must be doubled. for it is seldom 
that first-class men will work for second 
and third class prices. 

Ex-Chancellor Snow still is connected 
with the university, being the head of his 
old department—that of natural science— 
and curator of the museum. His health 
seems to be fully restored, after his year 
and a half of rest, and all hope for him 
years of usefulness and increased honors. 
He has been a member of the faculty since 
the founding of the school, in 1856, and is 
probably the best known, and most re- 
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spected and popular man in Kansas; his 
services to the state have been of inestim- 
able value, and will be for years to come, 
and Kansas can well congratulate herself 
that he can be retained. 


DR. MARVIN’S DEATH. 


In the death of Ex-Chancellor James 
Marvin a year ago the state lost one who 
had been foremost in all movements tend 
ing to the advancement of educational, 
moral, and religious interests, and whose 
life-long influence was strong for truth and 
right, and against wrong and injustice, 
wherever found. Dr. Marvin was chan- 
cellor from 1874 to 1883, and during his 
nine years of service he was instrumental 
in the doing of a vast amount of good to 
the hundreds of youth ot both sexes with 
whom he came into an intimate personal 
contact, wielding an influence by his per- 
sonal interest in each student to a degree 
unknown in these days where the number 
is so large that the students are handled in 
masses, not as individuals,and to be known 
by the chancellor is not to the credit of a 
student. 

After his resignation of the chancellor- 
ship in 1883, Dr. Marvin served for several 
years as superintendent of the Indian 
school, laying broad and deep the founda- 
tions of famous Haskell institute, and 
starting it on its career of usefulness. 
Later he was pastor of the Methodist 
church in Lawrence, where during his five 
years of ministry he rounded out the span 
of his long career. During his last years 
he was an invalid, and when death came it 
came as a welcome relief. He has gone 
to his reward, but his “ works do follow” 
him, and hundreds of those whom he in- 
fluenced to a higher and a better life bless 
and revere his memory. 


‘*So when a good man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The life he left behind him lies - 
Upon the paths of men.” 


Lawrence, Kan. 





MERIT WINS. 


The remarkable and uniform success attained by 





the WOODWARD EDUCATIONAL SERIES is due to the 
recommendations of educators, who are cognizant 
of the results attendant upon the use of these 
modern, up-to-date Texts, embodying the rational 
conclusions of recent research and extended ex- 
perience. The series includes : 





That 
word— — ) 


GRAND RAPID 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 
ture. There is no babel of words used in itsdescription. Noconglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas—the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. The GRAND RAPIDS desks 





THE WOODWARD READERS, 5 BOOK COURSE, 
Entire Cost - - - - - - $1.50 


THE WOODWARD LANGUAGE LESSONS (complete 
course in grammar for common schools) _ .85 


THE WOODWARD SPELLERS, 2 BOOK COURSE, 





each book - = « x - = 15 | have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
| clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 
| ‘“* What’sin a pame? 
THE WOODWARD ARITHMETICS, 2 BOOK COURSE, | a —— an Jpeg aoe 
i ss = e i 7 " | nd ’twould smell as sweet.” 
Entire Cost 70 set pcs oy Seabemesre ma me 7. but his ines =~ fe Non per 4 will 
2 not apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
THE WEBB, WARE & ZANER DRAWING COURSE the name 
(40 pp. with envelope and 40 sheets | “GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING. 
: . They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
of practice paper), cost, complete per year .20 upon them.for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 


dollar invested. ‘‘GRAND RAPIDS ”’ desks are made in three styles— 
known asfollows. BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COMBINATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS, 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
place of the best school desk ever, made. If you are interested in school 
urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS, 


Eastern Sales Office - ° - 24 West 19th St., NEW YORK. 
‘Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works - - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, free for the asking 


Catalog and price list forwarded on application. All 
information regarding the above texts cheerfully 
furnished on application. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


WOODWARD & TIERNAN PRINTING CO. 


309-327 North 3d Street, St, Louis, Mo, ’ 
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Recent Publications 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By J. W. ABERNETHY, Ph.D. 
Principal of Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


510 pages, 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.10. 


MODERN CHEMISTRY 


4 With Its Practical Applications # 


By FREDUS N. PETERS, A. M. 


Instructor in Chemistry in Central High School, Kansas City, 
Mo., Author of “ Experimental Chemistry,” etc., etc. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
410 pages, 12mo, cloth. Introductory price, $1.10. 


Ready Shortly 


PETERS'S LABORATORY 
EXPERIMENTS 


to accompany ‘‘Modern Chemistry”? 125 
pages, interleaved for students’ note-taking, 12mo, 
cloth, price, 60 cents. 


‘‘Reed G Kellogg’s Language Series has 
never had a formidable rival.” Emphatically the 
best and most successful series of language and 
grammar ever published. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 


29, 31 and 33 East Nineteenth St., New York, 








NEW and APPROVED 


TEXT-BOOKS 


WARREN'S NEW PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
Revised Edition 
Thoroughly revised in both Text and Maps. The 
most beautiful book published. 


AVERY’S PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Still leads all others; is more extensively used 
than any other because teachers find it the best. 


MORTON'S GEOGRAPHIES 


The best series of School Geographies ever pub- 
lished. Pupils delight to study them. Teachers 
prefer them to any others. They are new. They 
are beautiful. They are RELIABLE. 


THE PROGRESSIVE COURSE IN READING 
has taken, and holds, the first rank as TEXT-BOOKS in 
READING. Their literary excellence is of the highest 
order. Their plan is pedagogically sound, 

The New Franklin Arithmetics, Hull's Arithmetics, Hull’s 
Algebra, Hull’s Geometry, Scudder’s Histories, Shaw-Backus’ 
Outlines of Literature, Hill’s Rhetoric, Williams’s Choice Litera- 
ture have ALL STOOD THE TEST OF TIME AND USE and 
are always PRONOUNCED the BEST. For terms of 
introduction address 


BUTLER, SHELDON & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Educational Leaf Cabinet, 
A DEVICE FOR EDUCATIONAL USE, 


in which can be mounted, for preservation and use, 


Pen Work, Drawings, Paintings, Kindergarten Work, Needle 
Work, and Maps, Charts, Clippings, Photographs, 
or Illustrations of any kind. 


School people who visited any of the following Expositions will re- 
member how well these cabinets facilitated the display of Educational 
mpg 2 Columbian Exposition, 1893; Tennessee Centennial Expos- 
ition 
South Carolina Inter-state and Wes‘ Indiap Exporition, 1901-1902. They 
are also now in use at the Cork (Ireland) Exhibition. | i 

Every school should have at least one of these Cabinets. It isso re- 
quired by the Boards of Education of some of thelargest cities in the 

nited States. Manufactured only by 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO., 


Send for catalogue and prices. TRENTON, N. J. 


1897; Paris Exposition, 1900: Pan-American Exposition, 1901; | 















EXPERIMENT. 
MILLION 
TRIUMPH DESKS IN USE. ke 


ee 









AWARM ARGUMENT 


doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than itis claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your purchasing school desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks erie | because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school officers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—24 WEST 19TH STREET, NEW YorRK. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 WaBasH AVE., Cuicace, ILL. 
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Old-Time Schools on Long Island. 


The Brooklyn Citizen has published 
some very amusing stories of the experi- 
ences of a Long Island school teacher 
fifty years ago. 

ne schoo] in which this teacher taught 
was situated not far from the water. A 
retired sea captain, who loved the salt 
flavor, had lived close by for some years. 
He had had in his service for a long time 
an old Irish woman, who had saved a good 
deal of money. So, when the captain died, 
old Nell, as she was Called, wanted to rule 
the house; and,as she found the dead 
man’s children more than a match for her, 
she quit and bought a small cottage oppo- 
site the school house. To her new abode 
she removed sundry old trunks, a big 
rocker, a deal table, and an old-fashioned 
bed. Fora time things went on pleasant- 
ly, but her early taste for whiskey, long 
held in check by the captain, revived. 
She used to sit in her rocking chair on 
the small veranda in front of her house 
and knit orsew. Butshe did more. In 
front of her on a table she had her backy 
box and pipe, and a basket containing her 
sewing and knitting materials and other 
things. At her side, concealed by the 
folds of her dress, she kept a whisky 
flask, from which, in an aside, she took a 
nip froin time to time. \ 

Nell knew many old-time songs which 
she was in the habit of producing occa- 
sionally in spatches, as is the habit of a 
parrot; and the strange tones of her voice 
attracted the attention of the children in 
the school, and induced them to rise from 
their seats and gaze out of the windows 
whenever they thought the teacher’s eye 
was not on them, and try to catch a 
glimpse of the songstress. Not only, 
however, did they hear the wild chanting 
of the old woman, they also saw her 
“ asides ’ at the whiskey. Of course the 
villagers occasionally passed the house; 
and, as Nell knew most of them, she con- 
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versed with them in a free and easy way, 
raising her voice as they hastened past, 
so that what she had to say might keep 
up with them. 

The studies of the children were so dis- 
turbed by the old lady’s peculiarities that 
the teacher complained to those in author- 
ity. What could they do? She had a 
right to sit on her stoop, or whatever you 
choose to call it, and to knit and to salute 
her neighbors as they passed, and even to 
drink whiskey, if she saw fit, as there was 
no local option in those days. 

The men in power metand talked over 
the matter, and consulted an ancient law- 
yer, who lived six miles away, but he 
only laughed at them. So finally they 
went in a body to Brooklyn, and saw a 
judge of great renown and famous for his 

umor. After hearing all the facts the 
judge said: 

“‘ Friends, you can do one of two things: 
Move either the old woman or the school- 
house.” 

The committee met in official conclave 
and discussed the question. Finally an 
elderly member stroked his beard and 
said: 

“ Neighbors, the only thing is to trust to 
Providence. Let us jine in prayer.” 

Next day a cold spell of weather set in 
and continued, so that the old woman 
could no longer siton her veranda. Every 
pious soul in the village said that Provi- 
dence had intervened in a critical move- 
ment. 

Another story was about two pupils, 


Joe and Bill, who quarreled and fought, 


each one receiving a black eye. There it 
would have ended it the fathers of the 
boys had let it alore. Joe’s father in- 
sisted that it was a fair fight,as his boy 
had licked the other because he called 
hima liar. Bill’s father’s blcod was up, 
and he maintained that Joe was the ag- 
gressor, and that Bill had very properly 
licked him. The feeling grew hot, and the 
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village was divided. Fighting was pro- 
hibited among the school children, and 
the aggressors were subjected to discipline 
or discharge. 

Things reached a point where the school 
committee had to interpose, and a meeting 
was held. Both sides were heard, and it 
soon became evident that the feeling be- 
tween the two factions arose, not from 
the fact that the boys had fought, but 
from the claim of each side that the boy 
they backed had some right to lick the 
other and had won the fight. 

One shrewd member of the committee 
at last took the matter up and made a 
speech, 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said, “it’s very 
plain that there was a fight, and that there 
was something that caused it. Both these 
are good boys, as we all know, and they 
were no doubt led away in a moment of 
temper, and I hope we can remember when 
we were boys. But observe here: each of 
them got a black eye, so don’t you see it 
was a draw?” 

That settled it. Both sides were satis- 
fied, and the boys were playing ball to- 
gether on the same side next Saturday, as 
usual. 

The teacher whose experiences are being 
related was appointed to a new school, 
some sixteen miles away from his resi- 
dence. On the Sunday preceding the day 
on which school was to open he walked to 
the farm-house where he was to stay the 
first week. It was a pleasant, decent 
looking place, and all around it was in 
ood order. He reached his destination 
just in time for supper, and, tho he was 
dusty and tired, and would have liked to 
fix up a little,he thought it best to sit 
down to supper just as he was, for fear the 
folks might think he was putting on airs. 
As soon as he could decently retire, he ex- 
cused himself on the plea of being tired 
after his long walk, and was shown to his 


(Continued on page 128.) 











The GREAT 
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SAMPLES FREE 








GROWTH in 


we “Holden System for 
Preserving Books” 


Is Proof that our ‘‘System” is founded on Merit. 


A Strong, Durable, Leatherette-Waterproof, Germproof 


Holden Book Cover 


Protects the Outside of the books from Daily Handling, Wear, and Tear. 


Saves School Boards Money—by making the books last from 40 per cent. 
to 60 per cent. longer than usual, besides keeping them Clean and Neat. 


Holden Quick Repairing Material 


Meets Every Requirement in the Repairing of broken or weakened 
bindings, Inserting loosened leaves, and Mending torn leaves. 


Promote Economy, Cleanliness, and Hygiene in the School-Room. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


P.O. Box 643 











the Demand 


aA 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Central School 
Supply House 


WRITING 


Roudebush Writing Books Rartd Vertical Style) - 
Roudeb ten a Weiting Be oks (Rapid Round Hand Style) 
Roudebush Writing ‘l'ablets 
Roudebush Goeller 
Roudebusb Rhetoric Tablets 
Roudebush Vertical Pens 


MAPS 


Politico-Relief covering every country on the globe 


GLOBES 


Terrestrial Celestial Slated 


APPARATUS 


Furniture, Anatomical Charts, School Desks, Blackboards, etc 


MODELS 


Bock-Steger Anatomical Models 


THE ATLAS TABLETS 


Are prepared in the following series: 

SCIENCE for Laboratory Notes and Drawings in Physi- 
a eects , Biology, Botany, Zoology, Physics, Chemistry, 

saree me cology. Herbarium. 
or Written Work in Mathematics, 
wa coches phn he Geometry, Tri ye ae Calculus. 
OU '™LINES with Topics and for Notes in U. 8. History, 
ft — History, English Grammar, + Literature, 

etoric 


tin preparation. 


Send for Price Lists and Sample Sheets. Send your lists for 
Estimates before ordering elsewhere. 


Central School Supply House, 


NEW YORK, 898 Broadway. CHICAGO, 315-321 Wabash Ave. 
ATLANTA, 74 N. Broad St. 
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'There are M 
Good Thiage in 
the World 


but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 


They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks—send for it—sent free. The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Works, 


24 West 19th Street, NEW YORK 
Factery « e = 8 > - WALPOLE, MASS, 





BUSINESS TRAINING 
PUBLICATIONS 


For PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS, and 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING for a single term in the 
public school. 


COURSES IN BUSINESS for a semester, a year, or 
two years in a high school. 


COURSES OF ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE 
from “start to finish,” including ‘‘face to face” tramsactions 
and dealings with “ office firms.” 


BUSINESS PRACTICE with results computed, and 
with changes for different pupils. 


TEXT-BOOKS, for those who desire, in Introductive, 
Advanced, and Higher Accounting. 


CORPORATION AND VOUCHER ACCOUNTING 
in a very practical system applied to manufacturing. 


INTER-COMMUNICATION BUSINESS PRAC- 
TICE in its most attractive form. 


A COURSE OF OFFICE TRAINING complete in 
every detail. 


BUSINESS STATIONERY AND BLANK BOOKS 
of every sort and grade required., 


OUR PROGRESSIVE COMMERCIAL ARITH- 
METIC has set a new standard in mental and written com- 
putations, including Rapid Calculations. 


The above are only a few of the many attractive features 
of our Commercial Series. 

A postal, giving your address and positien, if a teacher, 
will bring you our descriptive catalogue. 


Goodyear-Marshall Publishing Co., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 





THE 
RIDEAU LAKES 


The Rideau River, lakes and canal, a 
unique region, comparatively unknown, 
but affording the most novel experience 
of any trip in America. Aninland water- 
way between the St. Lawrence River at 
Kingston and the Ottawa River at 
Ottawa; every mile affords a new experi- 
ence. It is briefly described in No. 34 of 
the “Four Track Series,” “To Ottawa, 
Ont., Via the Rideau Lakes and River.” 


Copy will be mailed free on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 


Agent. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 


Grand Central Station, New York. 
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room. It was up-stairs in the gable end of 
the house, and was large and tidy. 

There was a basin to wash in and a 
large bucketful of water, with a couple 
of substantial towels. So, before going to 
bed he had a good wash, and then looked 
around for some way of disposing ot the 
water he had used. There was a window 
in the gable, but it was pretty high up, so 
that he couldn’t reach it to empty the 
basin. Anideastruck him. He removed 
the basin from the table, placed the table 
under the window and then mounted to it, 
first placing the basin where he could 
reach it. Then he threw up the window, 
took the basin and emptied its contents 
outside; taking care, however, to distrib- 
ute it this way and that, so as not to 
make a noise with the splash. Then he 
descended and restored things to their 
places. 

When he was half-dressed next morn- 
ing, it just struck him that he would like 
to see where he had thrown the water. 
So he used the table to stand on, as be- 
fore, opened the sash and looked out. 
Below was a lean-to, running along the 
side of the house; and, on the roof of it, 
dried apples were spread.’ 

There was quite a nice breakfast for 
him when he went down stairs. The host- 
ess helped him to one thing and another, 
and finally said: 

“Mr. Blank, let me give you some of 
these dried apples. I took them off the 
roof of the lean to this morning, with the 
dew on them,” 

The teacher declined in a courteous 
way; admiring the fruit, but adding that 
he very rarely ate dried apples. 

‘““ However true that might have been 
then,” the gentleman said, when narrating 
the story, “it is a positive fact that I have 
never eaten dried apples since.” 


School-Room Humor. 

The Schoolmistress prints a number of 
amusing school-room anecdotes. The fol- 
lowing are perhaps the best in the lot: 

Tom was asked to write a sentence with 
responsibility init. ‘‘ When one trouser 
button is gone,” wrote Thomas, “there is 
a good deal of responsibilityresting on the 
other.” 

In a composition on climate we read 
that “Climate lasts all the time, and 
weather only a few days.” 

Notless instructive is the announcement 
that ‘Food passes thru the windpipe 
to the pores, and thus passes off your body 
by evaporation thru a lot of little holes 
of the skin called capillaries.” 

‘‘ Columbus knew the world was round 
because he balanced his egg on the table.” 

Itit also remarked thata “circle is a 
round straight line with a hole in the 
middle.” 

Again, “ things which are not equal to 
each other may be equal to something 
else.” 


The Philadelphia School Filters. | 5. 


Under the direction of the health bureau 
the contractors for the water filters in- 
stalled in the public schools in 1900 have 
been cleaned and put in good order. 
There has been more or less complaint 
of the unserviceability of some of the fil- 
ters ever since they were installed, but the 
health officials state that specific com- 
plaints of uncleanliness or need of repairs 
have been readily attended to and the 
trouble remedied by the contractors. In 
some instances the mistake was made of 
running the outlet pipes overthe tops of 
heaters or boilers, with the result that the 
water was too warm for drinking purposes, 
bnt the bureauof health states that this 
error is to be corrected before the con- 
tractors are released. 

Several years ago, councils appropriated 
$36,000 to the board of education for the 








installation of filters in the schools, but | 
the money was never used, as the con- 
trollers would not agree to accept a filter | 
which had the endorsement of the health 


officials as required by councils’ ordinance. | 


THE Jv. R. LYNCH COMPANY. 


Everything for School- 
Room Decoration .... 
Carbons, Platinums, Photogravures, Gelatine Prints, Plaster Casts, 


Write for particulars concerning our Traveling 
Collection of Pictures suitable for Exhibitions. 


257 Fifth Avenue, New YorK 


Artistic Framing at very low rates. 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
DRAWING BOOKS AND MATERIALS 


FOR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Catalogue sent on application. 


CHICAGO 
203 Michigan Avenue 


NEW YORE 
5 W Isth Street 


BOSTON OFFICE 
1lo Boylston Street 


MARS 


Solid Oak. 
So Much for So Little Astonishes All. 





READING STAND and 
REVOLVING BOOK CASE 


@ Well Finished. 2 Price, $10, 


Shelves, 15 x 15 in.; Adjustable Top, 14 x 18 in.; Between Shelves, 12 in.; 
Height from Floor, 12in.; Height over all, 34in ; Shelf Room, 6 ft. Recog- 
nized all over the Civilized World unequaled as an Office or Library 
article. Over 50,000 now used by Editors, Bankers, Officials, the Profes- 
sions, and business men. Used for Reading Stand, Directory Stand, 
Music Stand, Atlas Stand, Album Stand, Bible Stand, Dictionary Stand, 
Lecture Stand, Library Stand, Office stand, Revolving Case for Reference, 
Law, Medical, and Religious Books. Just what every professional and 
business man needs for books ofreference. 

Sample, to introduce, sent knocked down in 20 lb. pkg. for $4.50, less 
$1.00 to cover express—net $3.50, or 2 for $6.00. AGENTS WANTED. 


MARSH MFG. CO., 542 Lake St., CHICAGO 


IMPROVED 
Scholar’s Companion 


PATENTED NOV. 26, 1901 


_Hon.Thos. J. Kirk, Supt. Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of California, heartily en- 
dorses it as follows: “I have no hesitation in 
pronuncing it a very useful school article and 
would be glad to see the attachment on every 
public school pupil’s desk.”’ 


This COMPANION holds pen, pencil, eraser, 
and ruler, and keeps them from dropping to the 
floor. The Scrap Paper case keeps the desk 
neat, and floor tidy. 


For Sale by All Dealers 
COMFORT MANUFACTURING CO., Oakland, Cal. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


INTERLINEAR LITERAL 
HAMILTON, LOCKE and CLARK’S THE BEST TRANSLATIONS 
Good Well Printed—Fine P. —Half-| New Oopyright Introductions— Type— 
Leather Mading—-Oloth Sides—Price Redecedto Good. Pa or ell ot eli for the 
$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


Ongaioow Free—} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 








The Comfort Chamois 
Pen-Wiper is the best 5-cent 
en-Wiper made. 








The authoritative text on school-house construction, by W. R. Briggs, 


MODERN 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL | 
BUILDINGS 


RF DERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


_ School board officials may rely on this treatise for apt, pithy sugges- 
tions—the result of a wide experience. Subjects taken up by chapters 
are: Appropri tions. Competitions. Specialists, Commissions, Super- 
intendence. Ethics. Ready-made Plans. Entrance-Halls and Staircases. 

indows and Lighting. at-and-Cloak Rooms—Playrooms. Heating 
and Ventilation. Sanitary Arrangements. Hygienic Construction of the 
pp roe High School Building. Suburban Schoolhouses. Plannin 
and Construction of Schoolhouses. City School Buildings on Restricted 
Sites, 8vo, 411 pages, 89 full-page plates, cloth, $4.00, 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Publishers 





- = NEW YORK. 
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A like appropriation was made the follow- 


ing year but again there was a disagree- 
ment between the controllers and the 
health officials. 

In 1900, however, councils again appro- 
priated $35,000 for the installation of filters 
in the schools under the direction of the 
bureau of health. The board of education 
raising no objection the filters were in- 
stalled. 


The “ AuldClay Buggin” to be at 
St. Louis. 

WORLD’s FAIR GROUNDS, ST. Lovi1s.— 

The Scotch element is strong and influ- 
ential in American life and keeps itself in 
close relations with the old home. The 
—— to reproduce at the World’s 

air of I904, at St. Louis, the Robert 
Burns cottage has struck a popular chord. 
The “Auld Clay Buggin,” the very 
humble cottage under the thatched roof 
of which Robert Burns was born on the 
twenty fifth of January, 1759, is of clay, 
with a sanded front, whitewashed, and 
was built mainly by the hands of the poet’s 
father while he was working as a gardener 
for Ferguson of Doonholm. The house, 
as all pilgrims to Ayr know, is one story 
high and consists of a kitchen in one end 
and a best parlor inthe other. In the lat- 
ter is a fireplace and, in a niche by its 
side, a bed. As to Bobbie, it is the 
opinion of the old wives of the town that: 

‘* The bed in which he first began 

To be that various thing, called man,” 
was in the tiny kitchen. Replicas of the 
bed and other important items in the little 
white house in Ayr are included in the St. 
Louis scheme. 

The co-operation of the leading Burns 
societies and other Scottish associations 
both in Scotland and in America has been 
promised. A suggestion has been made 
that the replicas of the cottage and relics 
shail be free gifts from the sons of Scot 
land—whether at home or abroad—to St. 
Louis. Further, if — it is pro 
posed also to build some other historic 
Scottish structure on the Fair Grounds, as 
room will be needed for the accumulation 
of Scottish relics that promises to pour in. 
John W. Dick, of St. Louis, is the presi- 
dent, and James M. Dixon, of St. Louis, is 
secretary of the BurnsCottage Association. 


Are We Healthier ? 
‘Fhe census reports show that the death 
rate per hundred thousand is 
In diphtheria was 70 is now 35. 





HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Faultless and Standard 
Automatic Desks 











Design 
Perfect in} Construction 

Finish 
Noiseless in Operation. 





Write fox Circulars and Price List. Liberal 
Terms to Agents. 


CARD SEWING. 


Practical Sequences for Kindergartners. 


By LUCY H. MAXWELL 


HIS is a set of sixty four patterns, consisting of geometrical designs and life forms, 
C for the use of Kindergartners in making their own sewing cards. 

The patterns are printed on tough paper and bound in book form with the leaves 
perforated. Each leaf contains one picture and it is to be torn out and used as a 
pattern for pricking blank cards. The pattern is folded around the card and then 
both are pricked through according to dots in the design. Each pattern will answer 
for many cards. 














Price, per set or book, $0.50 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 


Springfield, Mass. . 
SAN FRARCISCO. 









NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTA, 
The Rowen ORY [M's 59 Columbia School Supply Co., 
Japor* Qu SUPPLY (Formerly Tae CROWELL APPARATUS CO.) 
are now selling THE CROWELL PHYSICAL AP- 


PAKATUsS in several forms as follows: 

The Crowell Cavinet, No. 1, the same thus far sold 
but improved E 

The crowell Cabinet, No. 2,lessexpensive. 

THE REGENTS’ SET, something new, eaposially. 
adapted for the course outlined by the New York Board 
of Regents. This set is inexpensive. You can use & num- 
ber of them. : 

An Electrical Outfit, for over 100 experiments. 

t will pay you to investigate the merits of our appar- 
atus. It will be only a little trouble, for many of your 
sonore oe using tt. Send for a list of those using 
the aratus. 

WE ARE GROWING, and will, from now on, furn- 
ish schools with Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Manual training Supplies, Pictures and Casts for 
Decoration 
MAIN OFFICE AND FacTORY : 

InolanaPous, IND. 


Begin the Fall terms with the best text-books 


Dunton @ Kelley’s Inductive Course in English Consisting of First Book 
for 3rd and 4th grades; Language Lessons for Grammar grades; 





EASTERN OFFICE : 
HamicTon, N.Y. 


© Write for Catalogue 








“ croup er ay 10. 
“ typhoid fever “46 Oe Sai 
“ diarrhoea “84 sume? 
‘* brain diseases “= “30 pa Y 
“ bronchitis 9M re AS. 
“ cholerainfantum “ 79 ce 


47. 
But other diseases have increased : 

In appendicitis was — is now Io. 

* cancer oe. 4 St (GOs 

“ apoplexy 5G “ 66. 

“ kidney diseases ‘“ 59 Sa: 


A Troublesome Boy. 


English Grammar for Grammar Schools. 

Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic—in seven books—a book for each 
school year. 

Nichols’s Arithmetical Problems—In all topics suitable for Grammar grades. 
Cogswell’s Lessons in Number—for Primary Schools. ' 

Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic—a mental arithmetic for Grammar Schools. 
Meservey’s Text-Books in Bookkeeping 

Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics--for beginners. 

Duntonian Vertical Writing Books. 

Correspondence Solicited. 





Miss Elsie Wartzs teaches in the public 
school at First avenue and Fifty-first 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 





street. A pupil, Henry Hertz, nine years 
old, has been very troublesome since vaca 
tion began, and she caused his arrest. 


She told Magistrate Hogan that the boy | of superior quality and permanent value. 


a4 4 4 ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM # # # 


i 1 i of pictures suitable for the different grades, reproductions 
Se es ae _—— ee LL FAK KEN FROMTHE ORIGIN iL P. NTINGS, 


ew catalogue of our best subjects, containing over 600 illustrations, is sent on approval to 


stood outside her home every day and | teachers upon receipt ofa guarantee that it will be returned prepaid in good condition within a 
when she left the house he would shout! week. We offer special discounts 


after her. He also threw stones thru 
the window. On the fourth he threw 


Our new illustrated leaflet “animal Life in Art,” and list of pictures fer High schools are 


mailed free on application. 


lighted firecrackers thru the open window. | BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 14 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK 


The magistrate warned him that if he 


FINE ART.PUBLISHERS., 





annoyed the teacher again he would be 
sent to an institution. 





“Anti” in Greek means “ opposed to” 
--‘‘kamnia” means “pain”; therefore, 
“ anti-kamnia means “opposed to pain.” 

p 


SCHOOL SOUVENIDS Mii scney ting any purse—sulting 


any taste—are THE BROWN PicTuRESs ; photographic reproductions of nearly 3000 
famous subjects, in vast variety. Illustrated Catalog, 2 cts.; or free if you will 
send to cts. for assorted samples. 


Health, of London, England, says: Two| SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS for Spring and Summer festivals: Arbor 


five-grain antikamnia tablets will relieve 
nerve pain when everything else has 


Day, Memorial Day, Fourth of July, and all other times. Our assortment is un- 
equaled; we send /vee the largest Eatertainment Catalog ever issued by any house. 


failed: A dozen five-grain tablets ob-| EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS is our motto. No teacher is equipped for 


tained from your druggist should be in ev- 
ery house. They are always useful in 
time of pain. 


work without our 144-page Teachers’ Catalog constantly on hand for reference— 
sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG 2. CO., - 61 East Ninth Street, New ork 
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Education in the Philippines. 


Archbishop Ireland’s Warning. 


A portion of the speech by Archbishop 
Ireland, before the N. E. A., is of particu- 
larly timely interest and worthy the con- 
sideration of Catholics and Protestants 
alike. 

“It is to be hoped,” the archbishop says, 
“there will be among certain classes of 
Catholics in America a cessation of move- 
ments and declarations such as we have 
had recent occasion to hear of regarding 
religious matters in the Philippines. The 
Pope teaches these Catholics to trust the 
American government, as they seemingly 
have been heretofore unwilling todo. In 
his conversation with Governor Taft he 
expressed the highest esteem for American 
methods of treating church matters, and 
remarked that he had more than once 
pointed toward the United States as set- 
ting an example well worth copying. His 
words ought to signify something to those 
who profess to take him as their leader 
and guide. At any rate, the direction of 
Catholic affairs is his business, not that of 
irresponsible church societies or news- 
paper editors, and when he informs 
Catholics that any one matter is in his 
hands they ought promptly to step aside 
and allew him to have charge of it. The 
question of religion in the Philippines is 
now formally and officially his own, and it 
should be considered as such. few 
there may remain who will still believe 
that they have a better understanding of 
it than he has, and will insist on telling him 
how to handle it, but such as these are few, 
and, at least, it will be clear that they held 
no brief whatever from the Catholic body 
atlarge. The agitation, such as it was, in 
eertain Catholic quarters did no honor to 
those who participated in it. Asis now 
ee they spoke and acted without due 

nowledge and certainly proper regard 
for the government of their —, 
They should first have been absolutely 
certain that injustice had been done 
to their coreligionists, and next, if in- 
justices had been done, they should have 
sought a remedy for them by appeal to the 

roper officials before raising in public 
irritating clamors. 
* * x * 

“ And as to schools in the Philippines, 
why not, when the presence of non- 
Catholic teachers is talked of, state that 
out of a total of five thousand teachers 
thirty-five hundred are Filipino Catholics? 
Why not state that Father McKinnon is a 


member of the school board of Manila? 
And why, when mention is made of non- 
Catholic teachers, allow the false impres- 
sion to go abroad that many ot these were 
ministers and active proselyters ? And 
why not remember that, by the law of the 
islands, clergymen who are ministers in 
any place of organized congregations may 
three times a week teach religion in the 
schools of the place, the condition that 
they be ministers of organized congrega- 
tions virtually confining the privilege to 
the Catholic priesthood? Perhaps, ideally, 
something more might be desired; but the 
conditions within which the government 
is confined must be considered; and, at 
least, when disadvantages to religion are 

uoted, the advantages that are allowed 
should also be set forth.” 


Our Manila Policy. 


The Hon. Elihu Root, secretary of war, 
says that not only were Catholics ap- 
pointed as teachers, but that their appoint- 
ment was sought by this government as 
being in harmony with the general owed 
of conforming to the wishes of the Catho- 
lie Filipinos. In facet, two Catholie super- 
intendents were appointed but both were 
dropped from the rolls for good and suffi- 
cient reasons. The causes of dismissal 
are within easy access of those who de- 
sire the information. Five Catholic insti- 
tutions were invited to send candidates for 
examination. All Catholics who fulfilled 
the mental requirement of the examination 
were appointed. The charge of sectarian- 
ism against the administration is a base 
and reckless one. We have advices from 
Manila that the teachers think the Catho- 
lies from home are specially favored. 


Teachers Ambushed and Killed. 


MANILA.—An investigation shows that 
a Cebu coaching party of four teachers 
was ambushed twelve miles from Cebu. 
Two teachers were shot and killed at the 
first volley; a third, who ran, was shot in 
the back, and a fourth, who was captured, 
was shot ia the chest while he was praying 
for mercy. It is suspected that the fourth 
man was buried alive, as his wound was 
slight, and probably would not have 
caused death. Dogs dug up two of the 
bodies and devoured the flesh. It is be- 
lieved that suftcient evidence has been se- 
cured to convict all the participants in the 
crime. 

The bodies were found on July 24, after 
the teachers had been missing since June 
10. The police killed the leader of the 
band of murderers, and captured eight 
other alleged participants in the crime. 
One man escaped. 





== SUFFERERS FROM ™] 


DYSPEPSLA 2 
STOMACH TROUBLES 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using 











Glycozone 


an absolutely harmless germicide. It 
subdues the inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, thus removing 
the cause of the disease, and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do good 
and generally cure. : 
Used and recommended by leading phy- 











sicians. 
Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE 


to cover actual postage, 


57-T Prince Street, 





I will send by mail on receipt of 20.» 
4 “ liberal 
sample, that will prove the claims I make to your en- 
tire satisfaction. This preparation cannot harm you, 
and in most cases gives wonderful results. Address 





New York. 











Closing Schools in France. 


Twenty-five hundred schools in France 
have been closed,-turning out of doors 
some 6,000 teachers and 150,000 children 
The action was taken in response to an 
order from Premier Combes, in enforcing 
the Associations’law. Many of the schools 
closed are very popular, and they are said 
to be among the bestin France. Meetings 
have been held in Paris and in the prov- 
inces to protest, and at the capital there 
have been several genuine outbreaks. As 
the lay government schools eannot aceom- 
modate thousands of the pupils thus de- 
prived of an opportunity for primary edu- 
cation, the government has made it practi- 
cally almost impossible for many parents 
to comply with the law making primary 
education obligatory. 


Palmer University. 


RICHMOND, IND.—The Eastern Indiana 
Normal university, at Muncie, will here- 
after be known as Palmer university, ow- 
ing to a liberal endowment by Francis A. 
Palmer, the Brooklyn millionaire. He has 
pledged $100,000 provided the Christian 
Chureh of North America, which denom- 
ination will control the university, raises 
an additional $100,000 by January I, 1903. 





EAGLE SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 





Oil Paints. 


These Crayons contain a superior quality of material and are specially adapted for Artis- 
tic colored work. They are highly recommended for Colored Map-Drawing, Checking, etc., 
and will be found to be cleaner, cheaper, and in every way more desirable than Water or 


They are manufactured in round shape 3 1-2 inches in length, and are paper-covered. 














2701 WHITE 2702 YELLOW 2704 ORANGE 2706 GREEN 
2708 PINK 2710 BLUE 2712 RED 2714 BROWN 
2716 VIOLET 2717 BRICK RED 2718 BLUE 2720 BLACK 
2725 TERRASIENNA 2731 BROWN 2745 GREEN 


PUT UP SIX IN A BOX 


Assorted Colors as may be desired - TRADE No. 1700 
PUT UP TWELVE IN A BOX 
Assorted Colors as may be desired = TRADE No. 1701 


A Highly Finished Nickel Holder is furnished with each box, which permits the use of the entire Crayon 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ONLY GSC A LB. 
In absolutely air-tight 1-lb. trade-mark bags, 
strength and flavor indefinitely, 
even ifo 
Other Good Ooffees, - 12t0160 0 lb, 
Exoellent Teas in the Oup, 80, 36, 50ca lb, 


COOK BOOK FREE 
to customers, bound in cloth, $25 pp., 8,500 receipts. 
For New Terms, address 


The Great f:.nerican Tea Co. 
Pe. @ BOX 269 
31 & 33 Vesey St., New York 




















Wheatlet 
Satisfies 












Unlike many other breakfast foods 


perfectly satisfies. It is a complete 
food and the only complete food. 
It contains practically all of the 
elements needed to noursih the 
human body and brain. It is the 
most delicious of all Breakfast 
Foods and is en- [Write for Pree booklet. 

joyed by children [Sold by grocers generally. 
and all other members of the family 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and [ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 




















(Opp. Grace Church) 





Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 


Centraily located and most convenient to amuse- 
ment and business districts. 

Of easy access from depots and ferries by Broad- 
way cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprieters. 














_ READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





KIDDER'S PASTILLES. suc Asti 


STOWELL & CO. 
emma | Chanlestown, Mase. 





Miscellany. 


Prof. Shailer Matthews lecturing at the 
Chicago university, said that no woman 
artist had yet painted a real woman. It 
certainly is true that no woman delineates 
woman so interestingly to man as man 
does. F soca why this is has never been 
pointed out as far as we know; but, then, 
woman can delineate man in a captivating 
way. Yet, even here, we will not say ina 
more captivating way than man can. 


Professor Markwald, of the Berlin uni- 
versity, thinks he has discovered a new 
element and that it is in combination 
with bismuth; only one grain is found in 
atonofore. The remarkable thing is its 
radio activity; it resembles radium, only it 
is more powerful. It a morselofitis brought 
near a tube charged with electricity, the 
latter quickly disappears. 


The Perry Pictures, the publication of 
which has made it possible for every one 
to own reproductions of the world’s great- 
est art, are well known in all parts of the 
country. 

In addition to the one-cent pictures, 
many subjects are now published in the 
half-cent size, and a new edition, published 
on rough paper ten by twelve, in the beau- 
tiful sepia tone, is sold at five for twenty- 
five cents, eleven for fifty cents, twenty- 
three for $1.00. 

The uses to which the Perry Pictures 
are adapted are many. Children may be 
encouraged to make collections of them. 
The educational value of such a collection 
can hardiy be estimated. Simply as a 
means of entertainment in the home, they 
are invaluable. In the Sunday school 
they bring a new interest to pupils of all 
ages, and are a valuable help in instruc- 
tion. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark 
university, Worcester, Mass., says: 

“T am glad to make an exeeption to my 
rule to commend no school material in 
favor of the Perry Pictures. I have been 
greatly interested inthem from the first, 
and regard them as a very important addi- 
tion to our school equipment. They 
should be in every school, not only in the 
larger cities, but in the smallest country 
districts.” 

A catalog and two samples, one in the 
regular edition and one in the new “ Bos- 
ton Edition,” are sent for a stamp. 

The address of the publishers is The 
Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass. 

Mrs. Robert Gordon Jeffrey. 

This remarkable woman has done what 
few wives would or could do. Her hus- 
band was teaching in Chicago and wished 
to take a degree at the university ; so she 
came, heard the lectures, took notes, and 
these her husband studied nights. So 
when he came at the beginning of the 
summer term he was able to pass a good 
examination and have three months credit 
given him towards his degree. All honor 
to this brave lady. 

In Maine, of Course. 

A fatherin Lancaster, having a boy who 
is coming along like a three year old trot- 
ter under training, asked the superinten- 
dent of schools about sending the boy to 
school. The superintendent advised the 
father to teach the lad that two and two 
make four and how the letters of the alpha- 
bet run before he began. 

A short time afterward the superinten- 
dent met the boy and asked him if he 
knew his letters. 

“Sure,” said the boy. 

“Well, sir, what is the first letter.” 

“SA,” was the answer. 

“Correct,” said the superintendent. 
“Now what comes after A?” 

‘All the rest of the push,” said the boy. 


FISO’S CURE FOR 


- DRES L ELSE FAIL uw 
<a Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
-. in time. Sold by druggists. ba 
‘ “ 


SONSUMPTION 











ncentrated Efficiency 


Tat 1s THE Key Note oF 


THE CHICAGO 


Concentration of Keyboard. 
Concentration of Mechanism. 
CONCENTRATION OF PRICE, 


The only expansion over other machines is the 
exolusive good features, of which there are 
many. Our printed matter detailsthem. Send 
for it. or send $85 to-day for a machine on ten 
days’ trial. If you are not satisfied we return 
hal money. But we aresure of your satisfac- 
ion, and if you have ever purchased $100 
machines, you'll regret the $65 profit you gave 
the makers. 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO,, 
124 Wendell St., Chicage, U.S. A. 


Pears 


is not only the best soap 
for toilet and bath but also 
for shaving. Pears was 
the inventor of shaving- 
stick soap. 


Established over 100 years, 


LANGUAGES jor Sait study, 
j School Use, &c. 
CORTINA’S METHOD complete ‘ 
French, ,etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50 
Awarded First Prize at Columbian Exposition, 
French Sample, 8 lessons, 30c. 


PHONOGRAPH {25 Boceras any lang. $0 
1. VeRBOs EsPANOLEs, Eng. equivalents 75c. 
%. ConTina’sSp.-Eng. Diction’y,index., 25c. 
NO CORTINA SERIES. 
1. Despvugs p¢ La Luvvia, annotated.. 25c. 
2. Ex Inp1ano, Spanish and English... 80c. 
8. Ex Inp1ANo, Spanish, annotated.... 40c. 
4. Amparo, Novel, Spanish and English 750. 
5. Amparo, Spanish edition, annotated 50e. 
6. a FinaL pa ese — in Eng. a 
. MopEtos Para CaRTAs, Span. Png.. 75e. 
H Fonruna,4stories,ann't'din Ei lish 8c, 
®. TEMPRANO, ¥ Con SoL..do.,.... do... 850. 
Cat.of othertext and imported Spanish Books. 
@ D. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES, 
44 West 84TH STREET, NEw York. 


Ca 











Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


3562 W. 235d St., N.Y. City. 





Latest and most pregressive methods na 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
speciality. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visiters. 


FRENC BERCY’S TEXT- 


BOOKS for 
Teaching Freach 
are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. .. . 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
8g: & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - NBW YORK. 
Complete Catelogue on application. 
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Free to Dyspeptics. 


If you suffer from distress, bloating, 
heart-burn, sour stomach or water brash, 
you can find relief and what is better in 
most cases a cure by using “ Glycozone.” 
This scientific germicide stops fermenta- 
tion of food in stomach, allays inflamma 
tion of mucous membrane, and is abso- 
lutely harmless. To demonstrate its won- 
derful efficiency, if you mention this pub- 
lication [ will send on receipt of 20 cents 
(which covers postage) a liberal sample of 
Glycozone that will prove its merit. 

” —— Marchand, 59 Prince St., 


The Dead Sea. 


The Dead sea is about four miles from 
Jericho. There is no road; there are no 
bridges, but during the dry season a 
wagon may cross the barren plain almost 
anywhere. During the rainy season it is 
impassable. 

The Dead sea occupies a sink inclosed 
on three sides by precipitous and barren 
mountains. On the Moab shore they rise 
to the height of 3,500, and the Jerusalem 
side to 2,5¢0 feet. The Dead sea is almost 
the shape and dimensions of Lake Geneva 
in Switzerland, being forty-seven miles in 
length and nine and a half miles wide at 
the widest part. Near the center it is less 
than two miles wide. At the northeast 
corner, not far from the mouth ef the Jor- 
dan, soundings show a depth of 1,310 feet. 
From there southward the bottom shelves 
rapidly upward, and at the southern ex- 
tremity it is only eight or twelve feet deep. 
The mean depth is 1,080 feet. The varia- 
tion in depth during the year is often as 
mueh as twenty feet, according to the 
rainfali. The normal level below that of 
Mediterranean is 1,292 feet; the total 
depth of the depression below the level of 
the Mediterranean is 2,603 feet. Jerusa- 
lem is 2,494 feet above the Mediterranean 
and 3,786 feet above the Dead sea. 

The waters of Jordan when they reach 
the sea are as brown as the earth thru 
which they flow—a thick solution of mud 
—but the instant they mingle with the 
salt water of the lake the particles of soil 
are a and they become as clear 
as crystal, with an intensely green tint. 

At the bottom of the lake are large beds 
of asphalt, and the surrounding soil is 
rich in bituminous matter. Small lumps 
of bitumen, which is solidified petroleum, 
frequently float upon the surface, and may 
be picked up among the gravel on the 
shores. At the southeast corner is a ridge 
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of pure rock salt five miles long and 300 
feethigh. A pillar that rises beside it is 

ointed out to tourists as the remains of 
Lot's wife. This deposit of fossil salt is 
said to contain a higher percentage of 
chloride of sodium than is found else. 
where. The bottom of the lake in that 
vicinity is covered with large crystals, so 
hard as to defy solution except in boiling 
water. E 

The water of the Dead sea is very 
nauseous. No stomach is strong enough 
to retain it. It is sticky to the touch, and, 
when dried, leaves a coating of salt and 
other chemicals upon the flesh of bathers. 
But it is a beautiful blue color, and so 
transparent that one can distinguish ob- 
jects upon the bottom at a depth of twenty 
feet. Itis difficult to swim in because of 
its buoyancy. A human body floats with- 
out exertion, and can only be submerged 
by aneffort. Swimming is unpleasant, as 
the feet, being the lighter part of the body, 
have too great a tendency to rise to the 
surface. The sea is usually perfectly calm. 
The water is so heavy thatit requires a 
strong wind to disturb it. 

Fish placed in the Dead sea gasp a few 
times and die, and the only living things 
that exist in the water are a few microbes. 

There were once five cities—Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Adnah, Zeboiim, and Zoar— 
but no man can tell where they stood. 
Their ruins have entirely disappeared, 
andcareful investigation has demonstrated 
that the popular idea that Sodom and Go- 
morrah lie at the bottom of the Dead sea 
isa mistake. It is also a mistake to sup- 
pose that any community of size ever 
existed in this climate, where now no man 
can live. 

It is perfectly clear from the Scriptures 
that the catastrophe which overtook the 
five cities upon the plain was not from 
water but from fire, and the absolute dis- 
appearance of all traces of walls that must 
have been built of stone, because there 
was no timber, is of itself a remarkable 
phenomenon. 


Knights Pythias Biennial Meeting. 


For this gathering in San Francisco, in 
August next,excursion tickets will be sold 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
from Chicago to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for $50 for the round trip with 
final return limit September 30. 

The “ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul” 
railway is the Short Line between Chicago 
and Omaha. Twothru trains daily in each 
direction with the best Sleeping Car and 


Dining Car Service, and all regular trav-! 
elers know and appreciate the merits of | 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail | 


way’s Short Line between the East and 
the West. 

Time tables, maps and information fur 
nished on application to W. S. Howell, 
General Eastern Agent, 381 Broadway, 
New York, 


Rest and Health to Mother and Child. 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP nes been used 


SOOT 
ALLAYS all PAIN, 
> COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHEA. Sold by Draggists in every part of the 
world. Besure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
betty ."’ and take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 

ottie 


What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids course 
ing the veins and affecting the tissues, 
They are commonly due to defective digew 
tion but are sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, 
salt rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, 
and in weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
which also builds up the system that hag 
suffered from them. > 

It is the best medicine for all humors, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of New York 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Leads Them All 


In Amount Paid Policy-holders over 
Five Hundred and Sixty-nine Millions of Dollars 


In Assets over 
Three Hundred and Fifty-two Millions of Dollars 


In Active Age 
Founded in 1843 Fifty-nine Years ago 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY 


of New York 








Man with Team or Bicycle 


Wanted, to deliver and collect money for Our 
Times and Hanpy CYcLOPEDIA AND WORLD ATLAS, 
Nearly every home wants them. Big wages 
easily made. Write for terms. E. L. KELLOGG 
& CO.,61E 9thSt.,N Y. City. 
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‘solid cake of scouring soap, 
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That is why Practical Improvements 
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The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
Syracuse, N. ¥Y., U.S. A. 
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